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A MNEMONIC SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION. 


BY J. SCHWARTZ, N. Y. APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


N the March number of the JouRNAL, 
1878, there was described a plan for 
numbering and arranging books on the 
shelves in such a manner that, given a 
knowledge of the class or sub-class, any 
individual volume therein could be ob- 
tained without recourse to the number. 
In the present paper an attempt will be 
made to show how the classes themselves 
can be so arranged and designated as to 
be self-explanatory. 

Without discussing the value of Logical, 
or their mongrel offshoots, “ Practical,” 
schemes of classification for catalogue pur- 
poses, experience has shown that they 
afford very little help in finding the place 
of a given subject on the she/ves, and that 
they necessitate a constant reference to 
the catalogues. 

Various partial attempts have been made 
to modify this evil, and more especially 
by Mr. Dewey, in his Decimal system, in 
which he has largely availed himself of 
the principal of mnemonic suggestion in 
laying out the details of his classification. 
“ For instance,” to borrow his own ex- 
planation, “the scheme is so arranged 
that China has always the number 1... . 
After the same manner the Indian number 
is 2; Egyptian, 4; English, 2; German, 
3; French, 4; Italian, 5; Spanish, 6, 
ele., ete. Users of the scheme will 
notice this mnemonic principle in several 
hundred places in the classification, and 
will find it of great practical utility in 
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numbering and finding books without the 
aid of Catalogue or Index.” As appears 
from an inspection of his scheme, he 
principally confines his applications of 
mnemonics to divisions by languages or 
countries, and even there they do not 
appear to be based on any general princi- 
ple, and therefore cannot properly be said 
to suggest themselves. Mr. Winsor also, 
as might have been expected, has not 
been slow in availing himself of this valu- 
able principle, and intimates that it will 
be extensively applied in a system planned 
for the re-arrangement of the Harvard 
College Library. So far as I can judge 
from his brief allusion to the subject at 
the London Conference, his ‘applications 
will, in the main, be similar in principle to 
those of Mr. Dewey. Another form of 
artificial aid is afforded by the British 
Museum classification, in which valuable 
results, it is said, are obtained by an 
arrangement and distribution of the classes, 
in a certain fixed order of countries and 
languages. 

While acknowledging the value of these 
attempts I wish to call attention to what 
may be called, to borrow a Hibernicism, 
a natural system of mnemonics, viz., the 
order of the alphabet. 1 call this a “ nat- 
ural” system because it is intelligible to 
every one, and we all have to learn it, and 
there is, therefore, no effort required in its 
application. My attention was called to 
the value of this principle by a recent 
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attempt to use it in the arrangement of a 
small library. Mr. Botsford, of the Harlem 
Library, N. Y. City, who has adopted the 
“Combined Systems,” recently described 
in the JouRNAL, instead of arranging the 
general classes (which, it will be remem- 
bered, were to be designated by the suc- 
cessive letters of the alphabet) in any 
supposed logical order, has so distributed 
the letters that in many cases they suggest 
the classes they represent. By this means 
he gets the following classes: A, Arts; 
B, Biography; D, Drama and Poetry ; 
F, Fiction; H, History; L, Literature ; 
M, Medicine; N, Natural history; P, 
Philosophy; R, Religion; S, Science ; 
T, Travels. His scheme, however, is 
defective, inasmuch as it lacks both com- 
pleteness and co-ordination. It lacks com- 
pleteness inasmuch as five of his classes 
are not suggestive at all: the letters K, 
O, U, V, W, representing respectively 
Language, French literature, Political sci- 
ence, Reference books, and Periodicals. 
There is, therefore, a mixture of two 
schemes which introduces an element of 
uncertainty. Furthermore, his sub-classes 
are arranged in the usual arbitrary manner. 
His scheme lacks co-ordination, inasmuch 
as class E, Education, O, French literature, 
and G, German literature, hardly deserve 
the dignity of a general class. On the 
other hand, the extensive field of History 
and Travels is crowded into two classes, 
H and T, and the equally extensive sci- 
ence Law forms merely a sub-class of 
Political science. 

In the following scheme an attempt has 
been made to avoid these defects and carry 
out the mnemonic idea in detail. It is 


constructed on the following principles: 

1. The scheme is arranged in twenty- 
one principal classes with nine sub-classes 
in each, all in strict alphabetical order 
both in the classes and their subdivisions. 

2. The letter assigned to each class will 
at once suggest itself, with the single 


exception of class K, Language, which is, 
however, in its proper a/phadetical order, 
and immediately precedes class L, Litera- 
ture, with which it is intimately connected 
and popularly associated. 

3. If we divide the field of knowledge 


.into the three grand divisions, Hisrory, 


LITERATURE, and SCIENCE, it will be found 
that each of these departments has exactly 
seven classes. To History we may assign 
classes B, C, E, H, O, U, and V; to 
LITERATURE, classes D, F, K, L, P, R, and 
W; and to Science, classes A, G, J, M, 
N, S, and T. This adjustment of the 
classification secures both co-ordination 
and subordination and provides for the 
uneven growth of the different classes — 
an important point not sufficiently taken 
into account in laying out plans of classi- 
fication. 

4. The sub-classes, besides being in 
strict alphabetical order, are so arranged 
that all those beginning with the letters A 
and B have the sub-class No. 1; those 
beginning with C and D, No. 2; with E 
and F, No. 3; with G and H, No. 4; 
with I, J and K, No. 5; with L, M and 
N, No. 6; with O, P and Q, No. 7; with 
R, S and T, No. 8; and with U to Z, 
No. 9. This scheme is easily learned, an 
additional aid to the memory being 
afforded by the fact that the vowe/s are all 
represented by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and 9. An examination of the classifica- 
tion will show that this principle has been 
applied as far as it was possible to do so, 
and in a few instances where the exigen- 
cies of the case would not permit this, it 
will be found that there is a variation of 
only one number. Mining, for instance, is 
correctly numbered S, 6, but Mathematics 
in the same class has the symbol S, 5,—a 
variation of one, in this case caused by 
the fact that “wo of the sub-classes in 
ScieNcE happen to begin with M. This 
unavoidable evil, if it can be so called, is 
no deduction from the comparative advan- 
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tages of the scheme, and can cause no 
confusion or uncertainty in practice. To 
take the example just given, an attendant 
is required to get a given work on Mathe- 
matics, and is aware that that subject forms 
a subdivision of Science. He will natu- 
rally look, in the first instance, under S, 6 ; 
a casual inspection of the shelves will 
show him, however, that the works in that 
section relate to Mining. As he is aware 
that the general structure of the scheme 
is alphabetical, and as Mathemaiics pre- 
cedes Mining in the alphabet, he will know 
at once that he must look in S, 5s. 

5. Although planned to be used in con- 
nection with the “ Combined System,” the 
classification will be found equally availa- 
ble where the aéso/ute location of books is 
preferred. By reserving ten numbers or 
ranges for each sub-class, and designating 
the shelves by an additional figure, we will 
have in effect an improved British Museum 
System. It is, of course, to be understood 
that the range numbers are movable as in 
the latter plan. If 10 ranges should prove 
insufficient, they can be increased to 250 
by simply adding a supplementary letter 
to the class-letter. Three figures for range 
and shelf, two for book, and a letter for 
class, would be sufficient to number 
2,000,000 v. By adding a supplementary 
letter to the class-letter, these figures can 
be increased to 50,000,000 v., only 7 
symbols being required in any case. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
manifest advantages of an arrangement of 
the books on a plan of this kind, as they 
will readily suggest themselves to any 
practical librarian who has experienced 
the unavoidable evils of the common 
methods, and has felt the want of a 
comprehensive grasp of the location of 
his books, especially during the busy 
season, when a constant reference to the 
catalogues, either by the readers or the 
attendants, causes delay and dissatisfac- 
tion. I therefore present the following 


mnemonic system of classification without 
further comment : 


A. Arts, Fine and Useful. 
1. Agriculture and Horticulture. 
2. Carpentry and Architecture. 


CLASS 


3. Fine Arts, General. 

4. Games and Amusements. 
5. Household Science. 

6. Music. 

7. Painting and Drawing. 
8. Sculpture and Pottery. 
9g. Useful Arts. 


CLASS B. Biography. 
1-8. Individual. 
g. Collective. 


CLASS C. Customs, Archaeology and Culture. 
1. Antiquities and Archeology. 
2. Costume. 
3. Ethnology. 

4- Heraldry and Genealogy. 

§- Knighthood and Orders. 

6. Manners and Customs. 

7- Numismatics and Inscriptions. 

8. Progress of Civilization. 

g. Secret Societies. 


CLASS D. Drama and Poetry. 
1. American and British Poetry. 
2. Drama, English. 
3. French Drama and Poetry. 
4- German and Teutonic“ “ 
5. Italianand Spanish “ “ 


6. Latin and Greek “ « 
7. Oriental “ 
8. Sclavonic “ « 


g. Shaksperiana. 


CLASS E. Lurope.— History and Travels. 
1. British. 

2. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

3- France. 

4. Germany. 

5. Italy. 

6. Netherlands and Switzerland. 

7- Poland, Russia, Hungary, &c. 

8. Spain and Portugal. 

9g. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 


CLASS F. Fiction and Juveniles. 
1-4. English. 
5. Italian, French, and Spanish. 
6. Latin and Greek. 
7. Oriental. 
8. Sclavonic. 
9 
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Government and Social Science. 
Administration. 

Commerce. 

Finance. 

Government and Politics. 
Journals and Legislative Annals. 
Military Science. 

Political Economy. 

Social Science. 

U. S. Politics. 


History, General. 
Ancient. 

Chronology. 

Egypt. 

Greece. 

Jews and Judaism. 
Medizval and Modern. 
Philosophy. 

Rome. 

Universal. 


Jurisprudence. 


Ancient, Feudal, Civil, and Canon. 


Commercial. 

Criminal. 

Evidence, Equity, and Forms. 
International. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 
Property. 

Statute and Common. 

Trials. 


Language. 

Composition and Rhetoric. 
English. 

French. 

German and Teutonic. 
Italian and Spanish. 

Latin and Greek. 
Oriental. 

Sclavonic. 

Writing. 


Literature. 

Anecdotes. 

Bibliography. 

Essays. 

History. 

Library Economy, Reports, &c. 
Miscellany. 

Quotations, Selections, &c. 
Speeches. 

Wit and Humor. 


Mental and Moral Science. 


CLASS 


Mental and Moral Science (Cont'd). 


Metaphysics. 

Moral Philosophy. 
Psychology. 
Societies, Benevolent. 


Natural History and Medicine. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Botany. 

Diseases and Surgery. 

Health and Hygiene. 

Hospitals and Institutions. 
Materia Medica. 

Public Health. 

Sexual Science and Obstetrics. 
Veterinary Science and Zodlogy. 


Oriental History and Travels. 
Africa in general. 

China and Japan. 

Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
Holy Land and Syria. 

India and Farther India. 
Mohammedanism and Arabs. 
Oceanica. 

Tartary, Siberia, Persia, &c. 
Turkey in Asia. 


Periodicals. 

Almanacs and Year-books. 
Arts, Fine and Useful. 
Government and Social Science. 
History, &c. 

Language and Literature. 
Natural History and Medicine. 
Newspapers. 

Science. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Reference and Rare Books. 
Arts, Fine and Useful. 
Cyclopzedias. 

Government and Social Science. 
History. 

Language and Literature. 
Natural History and Medicine. 
Rare Books. 

Science. 

Theology and Philosophy. 


Science. 
Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 


rE 


Engineering. 


Anthropology (Body and Mind, &c. ). 
Geology, Mineralogy and Palzontology. 


Colleges and Schools (Reports, &c. ). 
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CLASS S. Science (Cont'd). 
5. Mathematics. 
6. Mining and Metallurgy. 


7. Physical Geography and Meteorology. 
8. Physics. 
g. Technological Chemistry. 


cLass T. Theology and Mythology. 
1. Biblical. 
2. Doctrinal. 
3- Evidence and Natural Theology. 
4. Historical. 
5. Liturgies. 
6. Mythology and Various Religions. 
7. Practical and Devotional. 
8. Sermons. 
9. Witchcraft and Superstitions, Occult 
Sciences, &c. 
CLASS U. United States and America.— History 


and Travels. 

1. British America. 

2. Civil War. 

3- Divisions of the U. S. 

4- History of the U. S. 

5- Indias. 

6. Mexico, Central America, and West 
Indies. 


T is possible to have a library without 

numbers, and there are places, I 
believe, where this is almost if not quite 
done. Borrowers are not numbered, but 
their full names, addresses, etc., are written 
in full each time; books are not numbered, 
their authors, titles, and location perhaps 
are written out. It is hard to conceive 
anything so antiquated and laborious, but 
the librarians who do these things have 
never done any other way, and soberly 
argue that their plan “does very well.” 
In a kind of Rip Van Winkle library, very 
seldom consulted, it would make little 
difference whether there were any good 
system of numbering, as the entries to be 
made would be so few. Of these excep- 
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CLASS U. United States and America.— History 
and Travels (Cont'd). 
7. Revolution and War of 1812. 
8. South America. 
g. U.S. Travels. 
cLass V. Voyages, Travels, and Geography 
( General). 
Arctic Voyages. 
Classical Geography. 
Directories. 
Guide Books. 
Maps. 
Modern Geography. 
Statistics. 
Travels. 


Voyages. 


Works Collected. 

American and British Literature. 
Classical Literature. 

European Literature. 


CLASS W. 


1. 
2. 
3 
4- Government and Social Science. 
5. History, &c. 

6. Language and Literature. 

7. Oriental Literature. 

8. Science and Arts. 

g. Theology and Philosophy. 


tional cases I say nothing. To every 
library with life in it, numbering is a very 
important question, for all the records are 
a mass of numbers. 

Naturally one would number readers, 
books, or anything else, simply 1, 2, 3, with 
the common figures. But man hath sought 
out many inventions, not least among 
which are manifold systems of numbering 
in libraries. In calling attention to some 
of the principles underlying such systems, 
I hope to make the studies and experiments 
of some of these inventors easier. 

Our present decimal system rules the 
world, not because it is the best system, 
but because, in the childhood of our race, 
the ten fingers and ten toes of each of our 
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ancestors were his portable arithmetic, or 
numeral frame. Ten came to be almost a 
part of the human mind before it thought 
of considering the advantages of any sys- 
tem. Now it requires great powers of 
abstraction to conceive of the practical use 
of any other arithmetic. Whatever might 
be its advantages, it would be quite as 
impossible an undertaking, according to 
the admission of its friends, to introduce a 
better system than the decimal, as it would 
to get the entire world to adopt a new 
language better than any one now spoken. 


Those who study the subject admit that, 


in this age at least, their studies can have 
no practical value, and are only for their 
own amusement. To hope for the general 
introduction of a new arithmetic is beyond 
their wildest dreams, but there are certain 
uses where modified systems are applicable, 
and perhaps better. 

Libraries offer one promising field for 
such modifications, for there is no occasion 
for mathematical operations on the num- 
bers. We neither add, subtract, multiply 
nor divide, class, book, volume, or regis- 
tration numbers. It is therefore a question 
of improved numbering, not of improved 
arithmetic. This requires: (1) The fewest 
possible characters to be written; (2) the 
simplest possible law of arrangement to be 
applied to books, check boxes, shelves and 
records ; (3) almost entirely dependent on 
the other two, it must be most accurately 
and rapidly usable in placing, consulting 
and removing. 

Unfortunately the first and second re- 
quirements continually clash with each 
other in testing the new systems. A library 
is such a mass of numbers that no practi- 
cal man questions the importance of get- 
ting along with the fewest possible char- 
acters in each. Now, if instead of 10 
figures, we had only 4, there would only 
be 3 multiplications to be learned, where 
we now must learn 36, and arithmetic 
would be simplified at the expense of 
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space in numbering, for we could write 
only 63 with 3 figures, while now we write 
999, and to express as close a fraction as 
one ten-millionth, which now requires 7, 
would take 11.63 figures. 8 instead of 
the 1o digits would require only 21 mul- 
tiplications. We could write 511 with 
3 figures, and only 7.75 decimal places 
would be requisite for the same accuracy. 
12 characters would require 55 multiplica- 
tions to be remembered, but 1727 numbers 
could be written with only 3 figures, and 
only 6.49 decimal places would be neces- 
sary. 16 would be still better, for in com- 
pensation for the 105 items in the necessary 
multiplication table, we could write 4095 
numbers with the 3 figures, and only 5.81 
places would be needed in the decimal. 
No one soberly proposes a larger number 
than 16, I believe, for arithmetic, for the 
multiplications to be remembered grow 
formidable, 20 figures requiring 171, though 
we could write 7999 different numbers 
with 3 figures, and only 5.38 decimals 
would be required for the accuracy we 
took as an illustration. The advocates of 
a new arithmetic, however, confine them- 
selves to the advantages of the perfect 
cube 8, of the perfect square 16, and more 
than to both these together, to the multiple 
of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, probably the most con- 
venient base for an ideal system, 12. But 
the advantages of all these systems are 
mostly connected with mathematical opera- 
tions, while we are concerned only with 
numbering. 

I read somewhere that the ancient 
geometricians devised a system unexcelled 
for numbering purposes. With 60 as a 
base it made up the figures from letters, 
using nine letters for our digits up to 9, 
and then taking 6 separate letters for 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50 and 60. No questions on 
this can be invited, as the writer doesn’t 
understand it himself. Even here the 
decimal tendency of the mind shows itself, 
in breaking up the base into 6 tens. The 
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invention of this system has been attributed 
to Ptolemy, and it lasted in his works on 
geography and astronomy for 1400 years. 
Note two great advantages. Its base was 
divisable by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20 
and 30—a wonderful array of aliquot parts. 
Allowing that it really had 60 digits, 
with 3 of its characters 215,999 different 
numbers could be written! The aliquot 
parts are of no obvious service to a libra- 
rian, though they might be in some systems 
of subdivision. The power of writing so 
many distinct numbers with so few charac- 
ters is something to be envied. Two 
figures would give 3599 different numbers. 
But is such a plan at all practicable ? 

As soon as we commence an improved 
system for library use, we are met by the 
fact that beside our Arabic numerals, we 
have only one series of characters suffi- 
ciently familiar in themselves and in their 
arrangement to be thought of for common 
use,—the letters of the alphabet. There 
are other characters well known and for 
which there are types, the marks of punc- 
tuation, mathematical signs, etc., etc., but 
for these there is no well-known order, nor 
are there brief names, and it would prob- 
ably be too great an undertaking to make 
and teach such. It would be possible, 
perhaps, to devise characters in which 
formation should determine order, but then 
they would have to be learned, and the 
expense of getting types and the difficulty 
of writing them would put them out of the 
question till the millennium. After much 
thought on the subject, I cannot see the 
way to consider any characters except 
Arabic digits and letters practicable for 
every-day library use, though these other 
characters could be used for less popular 
purposes. 

I say nothing about the Roman notation 
which will occur tosome. There could be 
nothing more cumbersome. All my study 
of numbers has confirmed the decision 
never to tolerate Roman numerals in any 
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form where they could possibly be avoided. 
Letters are infinitely better for all number- 
ing purposes where our Arabic figures will 
not suffice. I gladly note that they are 
going more and more out of use even in 
numbering sections and chapters of books, 
and the question of numbering is in this 
way being simplified. 

Italic or other variations in form of let- 
ters and figures seem an over-refinement 
that must be dismissed. It is, however, 
practicable though dangerous to use in 
print, and perhaps in writing, the charac- 
ters with different sizes for different mean- 
ings. If great care is taken, more than 
two sizes might in special cases be admis- 
sible. It is also practicable to use the 
capital forms of the letters, if no size 
distinction is made. I hope, however, for 
the day when capitals will have only a size 
distinction, their different forms being 
abandoned, and when our list of available 
characters will be enlarged by the neces- 
sary new letters of a complete phonetic 
alphabet. All these size and form modi- 
fications are quite as troublesome as would 
be the necessary new signs. In calling off 
the numbers of books, in charging, num- 
bering on the back, and in fact throughout 
all the library detail, any of these things 
would introduce an element of over-refine- 
ment that, except in special cases, would 
make the system unsatisfactory. There 
are really but two sets of characters per- 
fectly familiar, our numbers and our letters, 
and only one of each name can be used 
with perfect freedom from confusion. 

If I have used too much space to say 
that our 1o figures and the 26 letters 
are at present the only available charac- 
ters for our library system, I have used 
infinitely more time in studying the ques- 
tion and in reaching this conclusion. Some 
very convenient and ingenious modifica- 
tions can be indicated by marks of punc- 
tuation, etc., as has been done, specially 
by Mr. Cutter, but we could not raise any 
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of these characters to the rank of regular 
digits (pardon the word) in our new sys- 
tem. They will serve for size and similar 
distinctions, but could not have the same 
value as the regular characters, for which 
I get a name by enlarging the meaning 
of digits. 

This narrows the discussion to two sets 
of characters. Should any one be willing 
to risk confusion and introduce other char- 
acters for any special purpose, where the 
greatest possible economy in the figures 
used was all important, the notes about 
bases from 4 to 60 will be of service in 
indicating gains and losses of such sys- 
tems. 

Of the comparative advantages of figures 
and letters, Mr. Cutter has given (v. 3, p. 
248) a summary which agrees perfectly 
with my experience. In brief, it is that 
letters have the advantage in giving 676 
different combinations of only two charac- 
ters, 17,576 with 3, and 456,976 with 4, 
against 99,999 and 9999 numbers made 
from 2, 3 and 4 of the common figures. 
This is no small gain. On the other side: 
(1) Figures are written quickest; (2) with 
less danger of mistake, as every one is 
trained to make figures in writing amounts 
and money so they cannot be mistaken ; 
(3) it is harder to remember the letter 
combinations, because there are more of 
them; (4) it is difficult to catch with the 
eye queer combinations in the catalog as 


pf, and difficult to keep them in mind in 
going to the shelf; (5) some combinations 
are odd or ridiculous like 4eg. In short, 
every consideration except compactness, 
is in favor of the numbers instead of the 
letters. 

_ The objection to letters that they can- 
not be called off as rapidly as numbers 
is not well taken. In fact, letters have a 
trifling advantage if they are spelled, as 
they would have to be, since the combina- 
tions could not often be pronounced. 
Except w, which should be pronounced 
wa, all letters have but one syllable in 
their names, and only one syllable to a 
character is necessary. This is also true 
of the digits, if we call o naught, instead 
of sero, and pronounce seven in one sylla- 
ble. But if we say not one, four, seven for 
147, but one hundred and forty-seven, it is 
longer than m, /,n. One, four, seven is 
about as quick, and the two systems might 
be called equal in this respect. 

Probably most librarians would vote for 
the simpler figures even though they were 
not so compact ; but my strong leaning to 
the shortest in all methods leads me to 
find all possible advantages in the letter 
method. At Amherst, after careful con- 
sideration, the balance of advantages rested 
with the numbers, and we adopted the 
simplest numerical scheme. I should like 
to see some one else test the letters thor- 
oughly. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING COLLECTION OF DUPLICATE BOOKS 
IN DEMAND. 


BY F. M. CRUNDEN, LIBRARIAN ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


WISH to call attention to a depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Public School 
Library which I think will be found an aid 
to libraries of limited means and large 
circulation. It consists of several cases 
containing duplicate copies of popular 


books, which are issued to members at 
five cents per week. Our fund does not 
admit the purchase of many copies of any 
new work, however popular it is likely to 
be. By means of our “collection of 
duplicates” we can in a measure supply 
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the demand for “Daniel Deronda” or 
“ Helen’s Babies” without expense to the 
library. The number of copies of any new 
book placed in this department depends 
upon the extent and probable duration of 
its popularity, and also upon its cost. 
Naturally the collection is composed 
chiefly of recent fiction and novels like 
those of Bulwer, Dickens and Dumas, 
which are always in demand. These latter 
serve chiefly a subsidiary purpose which 
will be explained later. During the last 
year we have added extra copies of such 
works as Mallock’s “New Republic,” 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography and 
Stanley’s “ Dark Continent.” In prepar- 
ing their science lessons our public school 
teachers have frequent occasion to consult 
Rhind’s “ Vegetable Kingdom.” The 
regular library contains three copies, two 
for circulation and one for reference. As 
the price of the book is eight dollars, we 
could not well afford to purchase more out 
of the general book fund, but have placed 
ten additional copies in the collection of 
duplicates, where they will partly pay for 
themselves. 

The foregoing illustrates one way in 
which the collection is an advantage to 
the library and its members. When the 
“run” on any new book is over, and there 
is no longer a considerable number of 
people whose eagerness will induce them 
to pay five cents rather than wait,some of 
the copies are transferred to the regular 
library, if needed there, others are listed 
for sale, while those remaining serve the 
secondary purpose of the collection, viz., 
to allow members to draw several books 
at once. Besides the book to which he is 
entitled from the regular library, a member 
may obtain from the duplicates as many 
volumes as he is willing to pay for. It is 
for this purpose that the department in- 
cludes such books as “ David Copperfield,” 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” etc. Certain mem- 
bers regularly draw two or three, occasion- 
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ally four, books ata time, not confining them- 
selves altogether to recent publications, 

Besides those which are kept in the 
reading-room, we take from one to six 
copies of the leading magazines for the 
collection of duplicates. ‘Khese are issued 
as volumes and at the same rate, and con- 
stitute, probably, the most popular feature 
of the department. 

The collection was started in 1871 by 
an appropriation of $500 from the regular 
fund. The receipts from it have repaid 
the original loan, provided for required 
additions, and accumulated a surplus of 
several hundred dollars. We have a sepa- 
rate entry ledger and separate catalogue 
for this department; and when books are 
transferred to the regular library, they are 
reéntered on the ledger of the latter, and 
the collection of duplicates is credited with 
twenty-five per cent. of their original cost. 

As has been shown, this plan serves a 
double purpose: (1) it supplies, in a 
measure, the demand for new and popular 
books without expense to the library; (2) 
it enables members to draw any number 
of volumes without encroaching on the 
rights which are common to all. The 
degree of its usefulness would depend, of 
course, on circumstances. Modified in 
form and extended in application, it has 
recently been adopted by the Mercantile 
Library of this city, with, I believe, great 
satisfaction to the patrons. There, maga- 
zines are issued at ten cents per week ; and 
any book in the library may be drawn as 
an extra volume at the same rate. 

For those who may think of trying the 
system, I beg leave to present the follow- 
ing suggestions: (1) that while the charge 
must, of course, depend on local values, 
it is better, unless with wealthy constitu- 
encies, to shorten the time rather than 
raise the price; (2) that since the demand 
for magazines does not continue long after 
the appearance of a new number, the term 
for their issue should be five days. 
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IN commencing the 4th volume of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL with the year 1879, its conductors feel 
justified both in expecting and promising better 
things than in the past. With the active support 
of its friends, especially in obtaining for it the 
support of the smaller libraries within their imme- 
diate range, there is no doubt that the JOURNAL 
may be made a permanent success. In calling 
attention to the publisher’s note elsewhere, the edi- 
tors desire also to assure their readers that the 
JouRNAL will in itself be more satisfactory to 
them than heretofore, a promise which they make 
with certainty. The causes of delay, which have 
been concerned partly with the complication of 
early Association reports, partly with editorial 
arrangements, and partly, especially of late, with 
printers’ procrastinations, are now, it is hoped, 
practically obviated; while the completion of so 
much of the preliminary foundation work of the 
Associations leaves space for the more full discus- 
sion in the JOURNAL, in original papers, of matters 
of more general interest and of scarcely less prac- 
tical value. We have previously noted the prom- 
ise of the year 1879 as a red-letter year in library 
and bibliographical progress; the JOURNAL will 
hope to represent that progress and to help in it. 


THE questions of the classification of books and 
of numbering systems, which touch each other at 
many points, promise to afford one of the chief tour- 
nament grounds of the year. The paper on the lat- 
ter subject in this number is intended to clear the 
way for further consideration of details, by show- 
ing what is mot advisable, and thus limiting dis- 
cussion to practicable points ; it covers of course 
not only the numbering of books, but numbering 
in all other library relations. Mr. Schwartz’s 
scheme of classification will be followed by papers 
from Mr. Edmands, submitting the Philadelphia 
Mercantile plan of treating fiction, and from oth- 
ers, constituting virtually a symposium on the 
general subject. It may be suggested that the 
points to be considered in deciding on classifica- 
tion are: (1) general acceptability, which will 
secure the nearest approach to uniformity that can 
be expected; (2) naturalness; (3) consistency; 
(4) mnemonic suggestiveness. We put this last 
because a natural or logical grouping, consistent 
in itself, is on the whole more mnemonic than a 
specifically mnemonic arrangement which confuses 
well-grounded ideas. The Decimal system, which 
has spread so widely since its first use at Amherst, 
has so far proved the most generally acceptable, 
and it is not improbable that the most desirable 
system, on the whole, will be essentially that plan, 
modified in its details through the light shed upon 
the general subject in the discussion of these 
special schemes. Whatever scheme is generally 
adopted should be also the basis of the subject- 
catalogue scheme advocated in preceding numbers 
of the JOURNAL. 


WE call especial attention to Mr. Crunden’s arti- 
cle elsewhere for the sake of pointing the moral that 
attaches. Here is a library improvement that 
answers the question asked a dozen times a year 
by every library that with limited funds desires to 
supply its public with the books they want. As to 
how it would work generally we venture no 
opinion, but that it has worked in St. Louis is 
good reason for trying it elsewhere. The moral is: 
“let your light so shine before men” and acquaint 
other libraries with any such improvements you 
may have hit upon in your own experience. This is 
what the JouRNAL is for, but our repeated appeals 
do not always succeed in overcoming the modesty, 
or apathy, or selfishness of those whose light 
should shine, but doesn’t. On the other hand, as 
is also suggested elsewhere, don’t be sending to 
the JOURNAL plans and criticisms which a reason- 
able acquaintance with its columns would show 
have been presented to the library public, and it 
may be rejected, again and again. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Jackson, committee on time and place, has 
reported Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 
26, 27 and 28 for the time, and probably the new 
hall of the Boston Medical Library Association for 
the meetings, except such as by invitation of Har- 
vard University may be held in the Sanders 
Theatre in Memorial Hall, Cambridge. If any 
prefer the last week in May, or the first in June, 
they are desired to express their preference to the 
Secretary. 
program, etc., are now before the Executive Board 
and will appear in the February JOURNAL. 


Resolutions in regard to committees, 


MEMBERSHIP FOR 1879. 


Members, and those desiring to become such, 
are reminded that the annual fee of $2.00 is due at 
the beginning of the calendar year, and should be 
sent to the secretary, who is acting as treasurer in 
place of Mr. Evans resigned. The list of members 
to be published in an early JOURNAL will include 
only those who have paid for the current year, and 
the life members. 
joining during eackmonth will be recorded in the 
succeeding JOURNAL, so all may know the extent 
of membership and P. O. addresses. We hope that 
the number of life members may be increased, 
before this, the first list of the membership of the 
A. L. A., is printed. $25.00 pays all fees for life, 
and as the Association is permanent, this really is 
the cheapest way to meet the assessments, it being 


After this publication, those 


equivalent to 8°% interest on the money paid. 
A. L. A. CATALOG. 


The final announcement on p. 331 of the Nov. 
JouRNAL, of the plan, committee and conditions 
under which the long-hoped for co-operative catalog 
could be at once brought out, has brought more 
and heartier responses than any other plan pro- 
posed since the JOURNAL and Association were 
founded. These have proved that the want is real 
and pressing and that the scheme is practicable. 
The number of subscriptions, quite a handsome 
proportion of which were accompanied by sub- 
scriptions to the conditional guarantee fund, is, 
however, much too small to warrant the beginning 
of the catalog. 
ciation who need and believe in the catalog respond 
as liberally as those thus far heard from, the work 
will be begun at once. The committee therefor 


If the other members of the Asso- 


call upon each person interested in co-operative 
cataloging to read again carefully the plan on p. 
331 and to send in not only his own subscription 
for the catalog and the guarantee fund, but the 
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names of others, which he can easily obtain by 


explaining the project. Some librarians have 


posted a list for subscribers in their reading 
The 
only question is whether those who need it will 


If each 
waits for the others to get the book ready, intend- 


rooms and hope to obtain a large number. 


make the necessary effort to secure it. 


ing then to buy what copies he wishes, the book 


will not be made. Let each one make an effort at 
once, and report as soon as possible how many 
copies he will take at the low price fixed ($2.50), 
and how much he will subscribe to be paid only if 
necessary to prevent the plan from being given up. 
The book is to be 250 p. of the JOURNAL size, well 
It will contain the titles of the 
best selected 5000 books (not v.) that the ability 


bound in cloth. 


of the Association can get together, all carefully 
annotated so as to guide the reader or student to 
the volume best suited to his wants. Such a 
manual is invaluable to all readers, and nothing 
but the apathy of those who should be most con- 
cerned in its early preparation will prevent its 
publication. 

Subscribers to the guarantee fund will be as- 
sessed only in case it is found impossible to meet 
the necessary bills, and then only enough fre rata 
to meet the deficiency. It is hoped and expected 
that nothing will be asked of these subscribers, 
but they are all the more urged to name the largest 
amount which they will pay rather than have the 
“Coming Catalog” given up. 


CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE, 
Contents, Index and Analysis. 


The question having been submitted to the com- 
mittee as to the proper or desirable use of these 
words, so often confused, it was their opinion that 
the contents, marking out the plan of the book, 
should always precede and be arranged in the order 
of the book. That the index should always be at 
That 


the alphabetical arrangements of subjects under 


the end and in one alphabet, not classified. 


more general heads or classifications, sometimes 
called a subject index, should be cailed an ana/ysis. 
If the book were arranged by subjects the contents 
might be the same as the analysis. A book might 
have an index of names and one of subjects as is 
common in German books, or it might have two or 
more indexes of special matters. By analysis is 
full with a list 
under each head of what the book contains on that 


meant a classification more or less 


subject. 
Paging. 


In books having preface, body and appendix, 


> 


there is difficulty in the index and in other refer- 
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ences, if each part is paged separately. Conve- 
nience of reference would be best served by paging 
continuously, letting the title page be 1. A book 
with 24 p. preface, 240 in the book proper, and 16 
in the appendix, has 280 p. It is much easier to 
refer to p. 280, than to /. 16 of the appendix. As 
there are three p. 16s. in the book, specification is 
necessary. Matter prefaced after the book is 
printed, may require separate paging, but supple- 
ments can usually be paged continuously. 


Check Boxes. 


The committee recommend as the best device 
for arranging call slips, in charging loans, indexing, 
etc., the check box described on p. 287 of v. 3. 
100 cases have been made, and several libraries, 
already supplied with them, report the fullest 
satisfaction. These cases are made with movable 
tiers of 20 boxes, each 5% cm. wide, 1% cm. 
deep, 3 cm. high at the front and 4 cm. at the 
back, and have been made on the slope of about 
30°. These are of heavy japanned tin, with sliding 
date label in front, and all the bottoms of the boxes 
horizontal. The case is much more compact, dura- 
ble and convenient than those made of wood or 
part metal. Each of these cases has 30 cm. depth 
for slips, and holds of the average light slip about 
3000. For library use 10 of these cases are 
grouped into a large black walnut frame. Each 
row is separated from its neighbors by a walnut 
strip wide enough to take index letters or numbers 
and to keep the columns very distinct to the eye. 

If wanted, a walnut cover is furnished for the 
complete case, protecting it from dust or disar- 
rangement through carelessness. The same case 
is made with 15 rows of 20 boxes each, making 
300 instead of 200 boxes. The japanned boxes 
cost 60c. The 200 box frame $1.00, cover $1.00. 
The 300 box frame $1.25, cover $1.25. These are 
light frames, but they serve the purpose. A heavy, 
finely finished frame and cover, recommended for 
hard service as well as books, cost $4.00 for the 
200 and $6.00 for the 300 box outfit. Complete 
with the japanned boxes ready for use the prices are: 
200 box $7.00, with cover $8.00; 300 box $10.25, 
with cover $11.50; 200 box, heavy, fine case, 
$10.00; 300 box, same, $15.00. 

Covering Paper. 

There is much diversity in the preference of 
libraries, as to the color, quality, weight and size 
of the manila paper for book covers. The com- 
mittee can only select two or three of the best 
forms and keep them on hand. Those not satisfied 
with their decision, can be supplied with anything 
else they prefer, and samples will be sent to insure 


a correct filling of the order. The color should 
vary with the class of borrowers, somewhat. Ina 
manufacturing town, where many of the readers 
are careless in their habits, a darker paper is 
needed. If readers are careful, the lighter color 
looks less gloomy on the shelves. The committee 
disapprove of very dark paper, sometimes used, 
on the ground that when a cover is so soiled as to 
need such concealment, it should be replaced. 

As to quality, the best economy seems to be to 
use a quality that will wear out in about the same 
time that it gets too soiled to be longer used. 
Many libraries are using too fine a quality and the 
covers when thrown away because of soiling, are 
not half worn out. As to weight, the heavier paper 
is often of poor quality, and more brittle and 
of less real service than a better quality and 
lighter weight. The Boston Public Library, which 
has now given up covering to some extent, even in 
the lower hall, after long experiment adopted the 
policy of using cheap and light paper that could be 
changed each time the book was issued, without 
much expense. 

The sizes wanted are as various as the people 
who make out the list. An average has been 
adopted and covers cut to fit the regular sizes of 
books as reported by the Size committee. 

C: A. CUTTER, 
F: B. PERKINS, commit 
F: JACKSON, 

MELvIL Dewey, Sec’y. 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION. 


Previously to the January meeting, preliminary 
sittings were held of the two sub-committees on 
Size-notation and Title-entries. On the question of 
sizes it was resolved to carefully compare Madeley’s 
Book-scale with that recommended by the A. L. 
A., and in the matter of title-entries it was con- 
sidered best to begin by going systematically 
through the condensed rules of the A. L. A., and 
in this way to afford ample opportunity for discus- 
sion on disputed points. 


JANUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 


The third monthly meeting of the second year 
of the Association was held on Jan. 3, at 8 p. m., 
in the board-room of the London Institution, Mr. 
E: B. Nicholson in the chair. 

Mr. Talbot Baines Reed was proposed for mem- 
bership. 

A paper by Mr. C: E. Scarse (Birmingham 
[Subscription] Library), “ On the mutual exchange 
of Library-membership among Public Librarians,” 
was read by one of the secretaries in the absence 
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of the writer. Every important library has some 
department in which it is especially rich, and pro- 
vincial libraries generally contain interesting col- 
lections of books connected with their localities. 
At present these treasures are practically restricted 
to local residents, and Mr. Scarse’s suggestion was 
to provide a method whereby they might be made 
available for readers throughout the country. As 
an instance of the present illiberal restrictions he 
mentioned an attempt on his part to become a 
member of an important metropolitan subscrip- 
tion library on behalf of the Birmingham Library. 
Knowing that several librarians were on the list 
of subscribers, he was much disappointed to hear 
that the committee declined to accept his name on 
the ground that membership would in future be 
restricted to those who borrowed solely for their 
personal reading. This spirit is entirely contrary 
to the cause of literature, which we are all actively 
engaged in promoting. Such checks on the wide 
circulation of books should be abolished, and some 
means taken for all important circulating libraries 
to make a mutual exchange of membership in the 
names of their librarians. Mr. Scarse suggested 
that the members of the L. A. U. K. who preside 
over libraries of at4east 50,000 v. should arrange to 
borrow from and lend to each other, Io or 12 v. at 
a time, to be exchanged as often as required. In 
place of the usual card of membership represent- 
ing a certain subscription paid, an agreement should 
be drawn up by the Association and issued to the 
members, in order to induce some of them to join 
in the scheme. 

In connexion with this paper, an extract from a 
letter of Mr. J: Potter Briscoe (Free Pub. Lib., 
Nottingham) was read. 

Mr. Briscoe, however, did not think that much 
success would attend such a project. 

Mr. E: B. Nicholson said that it was well known 
what subscription library was referred to by Mr. 
Scarse. But it must be remembered that the per- 
mission to borrow 10 vy. at a time by a single 
member need not involve very frequent changes, 
while they would be very frequent were the books 
lent to a librarian who again lent to his own con- 
stituents. The exchange of books was indeed a 
very desirable thing, and was carried to a great 
extent in America and Germany. 

Mr. C: Welch thought it a matter for public 
libraries, not subscription libraries. 

Mr. E. C. Thomas was inclined to agree with 
this. Mr. Scarse had used the term fwdiic libra- 
rians but had confined himself chiefly to subscrip- 
tion libraries, the librarians of which were in effect 
private librarians. Interchange between such 
libraries was a matter for the proprietors; but 


interchange among free public libraries was a very 
desirable thing and a very proper subject for the 
Association to take up. 

The discussion adjourned from last month upon 
Mr. Axon’s paper “On the distribution of docu- 
ments printed at the national cost” next came on, 
and the opinion of the meeting appeared to be that 
it was very desirable that public documents printed 
at the expense of the nation should be rendered 
accessible to the rate-payers in all institutions estab- 
lished and supported out of the public funds. 

A report was made of the recent labors of the 
Metropolitan Free Libraries Committee. 


METROPOLITAN FREE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, 
31 December, 1878. 

At a meeting of the above Committee, held on 
the 12th instant, I was instructed to send you the 
following account of their past work, and to call 
your attention to their proposals for the future :— 

{Here follows the report laid before the Oxford 
Conference, JOURNAL, v. 3, p. 297. We give only 
the new additional matter, prefacing the last para 
graph of the original report. This new report 
was drawn as a circular to the members of the 
committee. —EDs. ] 

The Whitechapel local committee were fortunate 
in having as their Secretary the Rev. S. A. Barnett, 
who spared no exertion whatever to secure a vic- 
tory, and succeeded in organizing a band of sixty 
canvassers who tried to canvass in person every 
one on the rate-books. The responses which they 
received would, if fulfilled in action, have rendered 
success certain, but, unhappily, after a public meet 
ing at which the scenes of Hackney and Kensington 
were repeated, a very large proportion of those 
avowedly favorable abstained from polling, and the 
result was a defeat by 496 votes to 261. Here, 
as at Hackney, only a fifth of the rate-payers voted. 

The apparent result of the first year’s work of 
the Committee has therefor only been to incur 
three defeats. But they entered on their task with 
the full knowledge that during twenty-one years 
every effort to get the Acts adopted by a London 
parish had failed, and they are, therefor, in no 
measure disconcerted. They count it a positive 
gain that, whereas in the three previous years only 
one contest took place on this question, they were 
able in one year to stimulate the friends of free 
libraries to action in three parishes, and they know 
that, given equal persistence on both sides, intelli- 
gence must in the end triumph over unintelligence. 
The Committee have no thought of turning from 
their object till it has been fully achieved. 
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At the same time they feel that their present 
constitution fails to supply two wants—the want 
of a means of communication and mutual help for 
all friends of the cause throughout the metropolitan 
area, and the want of definite resources for action. 
The Committee have no office-rent and no salaries 
to pay, but they require adequate funds to meet 
such printing and postal expenses as they think 
necessary, and they cannot be always appealing to 
their own limited number to provide those funds. 
They therefor propose to form a Metropolitan 
Free Libraries Association, including all persons 
willing to pay a small annual subscription. A 
special meeting of the Committee, to form such an 
Association, and to make any changes which may 
be desired in its own constitution, will be shortly 
held, and you will of course receive due notice of it. 

The Committee have had their attention directed 
to the urgent need of consolidating the Acts, and 
of amending them in various particulars; they 
propose to invite the co-operation of their Parlia- 
mentary members for these purposes. 

The Committee desire me to append a statement 
of their Receipts on the one hand, and of their 
Payments on the other. They feel sure that they 
have only to call attention to the deficit to secure 
its removal; and for the future they trust that the 
funds of the new Association will be equal to all 
needful demands on them. 

EDWARD B. NICHOLSON, 
Secretary. 


Statement of Accounts from Dec. 5, 1877, to Dec. 12, 1878. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ a 
Jas. Heywood, Esq £5 
E. J. Watherston, Esq. 5 °° 
Aug. G. Crowder, Esq. . 220 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 220 
E. B. Nicholson, Esq. 220 
16 6 o 
Balance due to Secretary........... 1216 2% 
£29 2 2% 
PAYMENTS. 
aa 
3,000 printed copies of the Committee's letter to 
Vestnes 16 5 © 
Printed post-card summonses.. . r 2 6 
Printed envelopes o 8 6 
Other printing expenses 6 9 
Plain envelopes ‘ os 6 
Stamps, plain post-cards and postal wrappers 5 omy 
Copying clerk (for letters to newspapers). . r19 6 
Secretary's traveling expenses in connection with 
Hackney and Whitechapel contests ors 6 
Two sets of Acts and Returns o 4 8 
Chambers’s Digest of Acts. . o 28 
ors: 
2 2% 


Amount of liabilities, independent of balance 
due to Secretary, ##/. Value of stock in hand 
about £8. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR. ALLIBONE DEFENDS HIS INDEXES. 


PHILADELPHIA, March, 1878. 

PERMIT me to say a few words in answer to Mr. 
B: R. Wheatley’s strictures (in his paper “On an 
*Evitandum’ in Index Making,” etc., inthe LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, v. 2, p. 178-182) on the forty indexes 
to Allibone’s “ Critical Dictionary of English Lite- 
rature.”’ 

Mr. Wheatley takes for one of his examples the 
list of Biography and Correspondence, and remarks 
that “if this index had been one of the sudyects of 
biographies, referring to the author’s names in the 
Dictionary, it would have been invaluable and 
very useful. . . Take a few instances: Lockhart’s 
name, we must suppose, stands for his Life of 
Scott, the entry of Scott for his Life of Napoleon, 
the last name not appearing once either in the 
Dictionary or Index.” 

Napoleon does not indeed appear as a British 
or American author, but his name appears a num- 
ber of times as the subject of biography (vide 
Hazlitt, Lee, Lockhart, O’ Meara, etc. ). 

But Mr. Wheatley thinks I should have indexed 
“the subjects of biographies, referring to the 
authors’ names in the Dictionary.” What would 
have been the effect of this? Under Napoleon all 
the authors who have written upon him must have 
been named in the Index. Scott wrote not only 
the life of Napoleon, but also the lives of Dryden, 
Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Cumberland, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Walpole, Clara Reeve, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Le Sage, John Stone, Bage, Mac- 
kenzie, C. Smith, Sir R. Sadler, Leyden, Miss 
Seward, De Foe, Lord Somerville, Lord Byron. 
So, on Mr. Wheatley’s plan, Scott’s name must be 
entered 25 times as a biographer alone, and must 
appear again as an essayist, novelist, poet, etc. ; 
and under each of these 25 names must be entered 
the names of all the biographers of the person 
noticed in the Dictionary. So Dr. Johnson’s name 
must be repeated under each of the subjects in his 
“ Lives of the Poets.” What book would support 
the weight of such an index as this ? 

But this is not all: he seems to expect a sepa- 
rate index for each department of Chemistry. 
“Take, for instance, the first of sub-index 7— 
Alchemy—which refers you to class or index 8, 
which is Chemistry. How much nearer are you 
to Alchemy?” Again, he would have Mathematics 
divided ; “for Algebra you are to look to Mathe- 
matics, 1100 names to be searched through for works 
on the former.”” What would have been the extent 
of my Indexes of Mathematics if I had divided its 
different branches with an alphabet to each — Alge- 
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bra, Arithmetic, Calculus, Circle, Conic Sections, 
Curves, Engineering, Fluxions, Geometry, Gaug- 
ing, Infinite Series, Leveling, Logarithms, Me- 
chanics, Navigation, Numbers, Optics, Physics, 
Probabilities, Quadrature of the Circle, Spherics, 
Surveying, Trigonometry,—repeating in many 
cases (as several of these branches are often 
included in one volume) the same name over and 
over again? So Mr. Wheatley says “an index of 
Topography should surely have been one of the 
names of places, referring to the authors in the 
How many hundred names 


general Dictionary. 
would have appeared under England, London, 
Scotland, Edinburgh, etc. ? Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Wheatley’s index would be more satisfactory than 
mine, but what a monster it would be! I thought 
that 226 pages of index to one book was rather 
liberal than otherwise, but if Mr. Wheatley’s plan 
had been carried out would 1000 pages and 
350,000 names have sufficed? Why not complain 
of the directory which gives you only the name of 
a man’s hotel, but leaves you ignorant of the num- 
ber of his room. 7h%at you can ascertain by 
inquiry, and by the same means you can find the 
authors you are looking for; and if a man is 
willing to devote tht best years of his life to filling 
a treasury for the benefit of others, it does not 
seem unreasonable to expect those others to take 
the trifling trouble to select from those treasures 
that which they severally need. 

To reduce somewhat the egotism of appear- 
ing in my own defense, I may be permitted to 
quote from p. 189 of the same JOURNAL in 
which Mr. Wheatley’s criticism appears. Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, in his paper entitled “A New 
General Catalogue of English Literature,” remarks : 
“Tam aware here of the initial difficulty —that of 
determining the general divisions. I do not know 
that there can be any great improvement upon 
Allibone in this respect.” In conclusion, I beg to 
acknowledge Mr. Wheatley’s liberal commendation 
of the Dictionary itself. When he says that it 
“has been of such value to us all,” he gratifies me 
greatly. The anxious desire of my heart in the 
inception and progress of the work was to be 
useful to all seekers for wisdom, and in this object 
I am assured that I have not altogether failed. 

S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 


MR. CUTTER DEFENDS HIS MODIFICATIONS 
OF THE DEWEY PLAN. 
BosTon, Jan. 5, 1879. 
IN the Academy for Nov. 16 a critic says that Mr. 
Cutter suggests so elaborate a combination of let- 
ters and figures that he entirely loses the great rec- 


ommendation of the Dewey system, viz.: the sim- 
plicity and homogeneousness of the numbers. In 
fact my notation for the classes is precisely as com- 
plicated as Mr. Dewey's and no more, and the 
book-notation is more complicated only in this, 
that a letter is added to the number in those cases 
(rare everywhere but in Fiction) where there are 
two or more works in one class bythe same author. 
In return for this slight complication I get an alpha- 
betical arrangement under all classes instead of 
no arrangement at all, and the two or more works 
by the same author are brought together instead 
of being separated by the accident of purchase at 
different times. As to the other comparison, in 
the first place Mr. Dewey’s notation is not strictly 
homogeneous, inasmuch as the figures before the 
point are decimals and the figures after are integers, 
a fact which is concealed to the eye so long as only 
three class figures are used, but appears at once 
as soon as the fourth figure is added, as it must be 
very early in History and Geography. I do not 
consider this any disadvantage in the Amherst 
system, for I do not see the good of homogeneity 
in this matter. On the contrary, it is a decided 
advantage to depart still further from uniformity 
and to use letters instead of figures in class nota- 
tion. The eye takes in more than five figures at 
once with difficulty. In a large collection of books 
the Dewey system would continually require 6 and 
even 7 figures. 8964.32 or 6971.213 is a trifle less 
clear to the eye and less easy to remember than 
Sfu 324, Set 2245. 

In these remarks I do not intend any disparage- 
ment of Mr. Dewey’s plan, which I consider 
admirable, so admirable that I have adopted all its 
good points, “my” plan being simply a modifica- 
tion of his, “more complicated’ because it effects 
more, “less homogeneous”’ in order to avoid an 
evil result of apparent homogeneity. 

There is also another gain by the use of letters, 
and it is their chief advantage. In Geography, two 
letters afford 78 divisions instead of the single 
division given by the Amherst two figures; in 
History, Literature, the Fine Arts, Natural science, 
and Theology, 78 each instead of 10; in Sociology 
and the Useful Arts, §2 each instead of 10; in Phi- 
losophy and Philology, 26 each instead of 10. 

C: A. CUTTER. 


ANOTHER CHARGING PLAN. 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1879. 

I HAVE lately been considering plans for 
charging. The one adopted I will describe here- 
after, if it is successful on trial. One that I thought 
of, but rejected, I will set forth briefly because it 
may suggest something better to others. 
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A long strip of paper 5 cm. wide passes over 
the roller of a type-writer. It is divided down the 
middle by a perforated line at intervals of 5 cm. by 
horizontal perforated lines. When a book is 
brought to be charged, the clerk prints on the first 
line of the left half the book no. ; on the right the 
borrower’s no.; on the second line under the 
borrower’s no. the book no.; and under the book 
no., the borrower’s no. ; on the third line the day 
of the year, thus : 


| 


372-34 5249 
5249 | 372.34 
247 | 247 


The strip then is moved on around the cylinder, 
so as to be ready for the next charge. When con- 
venient the strip is pulled apart along the perfo- 
rated lines, and the left hand 5x2% cm. slips 
arranged in check boxes in the order of the book 
nos., while the right hand slips are arranged in 
the order of the borrowers’ nos. We have then an 
account with the book showing who has each vol- 
ume and how long he has had it, and an account 
with the borrower, showing how many books he 
has out, what they are, and how long he has had 
them. 

When a book is returned, the two slips are 
picked out and stamped with the date with a small 
finger-and-thumb moveable date stamp. They can 
then be kept to form a record of the circulation, 
and a record of each person’s reading, or one can 
be returned to the borrower as a receipt. 

Pen and ink or pencil could be used instead of 
the type-writer; but the latter makes clearer 
figures than a person writing in a hurry, and it is 
said, makes them more quickly, which is doubtful 
when so little is to be written at once. 

C: A. CUTTER. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ UNIVERSAL 
CATALOGUE. 
Boston, Nov. 25, 1878. 
Tue Society of Arts plan for a universal catalog 
of books before 1640 gets a sharp criticism in the 
Examiner's review of the London Conference pro- 
ceedings. See JOURNAL, v. 3, p. 205. While glad 
to see any bibliographical work done, and not 
underestimating the value of the proposed catalog, 
I sympathize with the criticism. I see in the 
wants of the public libraries something infinitely 
more important. If the chief mission of the 
modern library movement is to educate the masses 


through the people’s university, what right have 
we to spend our time over the merely curious and 
antiquarian? Of what earthly good would such a 
catalog be to the general reading public? Here 
and there one interested in such subjects would 
prize it highly, but to the great majority, the book 
would be about as valuable as the famous Chinese 
cyclopeedia. When the class lists of the freshest 
ahd best books cn each subject are all prepared, 
printed and distributed widely, there will be time 
for putting forth our strength on such a scheme as 
this. 

I do not wish to throw cold water on any plan 
connected with library progress, and I wish its pro- 
moters every success. I wish much more, how- 
ever, that the time, energy and money might be 
given to some of the more practical questions that 
are trying our strength. 

If the people who are working on this project 
will do this or nothing, why then I say God speed, 
for it would be something to be grateful for if such 
a catalog were made and well made. But I fear 
that too much prominence given to such a scheme 
will impress the public with an unpractical idea, 
and tend to hurt the general cause. Poole’s Index, 
the A. L. A. Catalog, publisher’s title slips, class 
bibliographies of the best modern books, uniform 
methods and supplies,—all these promise the 
highest success if our time and money and strength 
are not diverted from them. Therefore I send my 
little note of warning, not that I love the catalog 
before 1640 less, but because I love the popular 
education of to-day more. HENRI MILMAN. 


ATTICS WITHOUT CELLARS. 


LIBRARY science is no exception to the old rule 
that some people will insist on expressing opinions 
with the air of a deep student of the subject, when 
in fact they have never given it any study at all. 
I want to enter a protest against such people 
throwing cold water or putting stumbling blocks 
in the way of those who are working earnestly and 
intelligently. It has happened several times 
during the last year that librarians of some emi- 
nence have expressed opinions on subjects which 
proved that they were wholly ignorant that those 
subjects had been under careful consideration for a 
year or more. Of the size notation, one says: “It 
seems to me that the only way to settle this ques- 
tion, would be to have some competent person or 
committee compare the different ideas, measure 
a number of books, and thus determine what is 
really the best method.” And another says: “It 
seems to me that the way is to measure the books 
and then use the common symbol to express the 
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size.” Both were ignorant of, or had forgotten, 
all that has been said and printed and done on this 
subject for the past two years. Such men assume 
that because they have given no attention to a 
subject and know nothing about it, therefore no 
one else knows anything about it, and when their 
majesties get ready to consider the matter, the rest 
of the profession must begin again at the beginning 
and investigate at the rate suited to their inclina- 
tions and capacities. I write with more freedom 
because my criticism is called out by something 
having no personal concern to me. I feel indig- 
nant that when our ablest men have given freely 
of their time and strength, and have brought us 
the best results of their long experience boiled into 
the smallest compass, that then this should be 
totally disregarded by the first person who chances 
to take up the subject anew. To me it partakes 
of the nature of an insult to the individuals or com- 
mittees who have worked on the special topics, if 
a man brings that subject before the profession 
without the slightest regard to what has been 
already done, and coolly proposes that a competent 
committee shall be appointed to settle the question. 
I believe this has never been done intentionally, 
and therefore I find the more fault that one should 
rush into print or on the floor of a convention 
and make prominent his opinions on a subject in 
which he has not before had interest enough to 
inform himself. 

I wish no man to be bound by decisions of con- 
ference or committees, any further than they are 
the best. Let there be perfect freedom in sug- 
gesting improvements, but let there be respect 
shown to the decisions which are presumably the 
best, until something to the contrary is shown. I 
for one consider the A. L. A. and the Coépera- 
tion Committee the highest authorities which we 
have; in fact I know of no other authorities, ex- 
cept individual opinions. This being the case, let 
any proposals come as suggested improvements on 
what has been already adopted, rather than as 
new suggestions on a subject that has never been 
considered. 

I beg to offer this suggestion. Let the proposer 
of any plan for the profession to consider, and 
specially if he has not been familiar with the work 
done in the past few years, first consult the indexes 
of the Government Report, and the bound volumes 
of the LipRARY JOURNAL, and read the similar 
plans already proposed, among which he may 
quite possibly find his own, and from which he 
can hardly fail to get some ideas that will make his 
own suggestion more valuable. We should then 
be saved a careful study for the new features of a 
plan which we find in the end to be identical with 


VoL. IV., No. 1. 


one proposed by somebody else last year or year 
before. By all means make public every new plan 
or suggestion that promises to be of the least 


value to any one, b 


ut do it intelligently, keeping in 
mind what has been already done or proposed on 
the same subject. Would this not save us all 
time and help forward our work ? 


Henri MILMAN. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FIRE. 


A cable dispatch dated London, Jan. 12th, notes 
the destruction by fire, on Saturday, the 11th inst., 
of “the library of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, containing 80,000 v._ It 
contained the most complete Shaksperean collection 
in the world, numbering 8000 y. Comparatively 


’ 


few books were saved.” It is undoubtedly the 
well-known Free Public Library of Birmingham 
which has been destroyed, this being contained in 
the same building with the scientific school known 
as the Midland Institute, which has no considerable 
library of its own. To the special Shakspere 
library 295 v. were added in 1877-8: English, 110; 
German, 91; Dutch, 36; French, 15; Italian, 14; 
Polish, 8; Spanish, 6; Greek, 5; Swedish, 3; 
Bohemian, 2; Portuguese, 1; Russian, 1; Servian, 
1; Slavonian, 1; and Icelandic, 1. Of these 295, 
207 had been purchased by means of the Shakspere 
Library Fund, and 88 had been presented, and the 
library contained, on 23 April, 1878, 6794 works. 

Of this library, Mr. W: F: Poole contributes 
to the Chicago 7ridune the following interesting 
particulars : 

“ The Shakspere Memorial Library belonged to 
the reference department of the Public Library. 
This collection was commenced April 23, 1864,— 
the tercentenary of Shakspere’s birth,—and the 
Shakspere room was completed and opened April 
23, 1868. Contributions were made to it by Mr. 
Charles Knight, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, and nearly 
all the Shaksperean editors and scholars of Eng- 
land and the world, Birmingham being the princi- 
pal town in Warwickshire, where the poet was 
born, lived and died. The catalogue of the collec- 
tion, of 515 pages, the last part issued in 1876, is 
before me. It contains more editions of the 
writings of Shakspere than were ever before 
brought together. A little more than a year ago 
I spent several hours in this room examining these 
books. 

“The Public Library of Birmingham was opened, 
under the free-library act of Parliament, in 1861, 
and has been one of the most popular and success- 
ful of that class of libraries in England. Its annual 
report of 1877 states that it had 86,087 v., 19,076 
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book-borrowers, and an annual circulation of 
679,954 v. It had four branch libraries containing 
24,023 v., which, of course, were saved. The 
reference department, containing the most valuable 
books, with the Shaksperean collection, was at the 
central library, and was burned. The reference 
library contained also a very large and, perhaps, 
unique collection of all the editions of Cervantes in 
all languages, and works about Cervantes made 
and presented to the library by W. Bragge, Esq. 
Of “Don Quixote”’ it had 54 Spanish editions. A 
complete set of the British patents, the binding of 
which cost $10,000, was in the reference library. 

“Is there not a moral in the destruction of the 
Birmingham Public Library by fire which may 
influence our City Fathers to provide fire-proof 
quarters for the Chicago Public Library ?” 

Mr. Winsor contributes the following additional 
information : 

“The Shakspere collection of the Birmingham 
Public Library is properly characterized as the 
most complete, though by no means the most 
valuable. It had comparatively few of the original 
editions, and other rarities; but had the reprints 
of them, sufficient for study generally. It more- 
over added everything Shaksperean—all of the 
thousand and one mere re-issues of established 
texts with no critical value; and so, too, of trans- 
lations. And when you consider that editions of 
Shakspere averaged 4 or § volumes each, you 
can see how the volumes would count up, and I 
believe they reckoned every pamphlet as a volume, 
too. 

“Such a collection was worthily made, and found 
a fitting habitat in Warwickshire. There is a 
redundancy of the Shakspere flavor about such a 
collection that it is well to have once; but other 
libraries would be content in making their Shaks- 
pere department consist of what is indicative, 
rather than of all attainable. In that aspect the 
Boston was better than the Birmingham library.” 


The moral which Mr. Poole draws is one that is 
very suggestive. How many valuable libraries are 
housed like the Birmingham and the Chicago? If 
donors to libraries will carefully consider in what 
sort of buildings their gifts may be lodged, some 
practical pressure may be brought to bear in the 
right direction. If the first condition of library 
architecture is that the building should be meant 
to hold books,—as many library buildings are 
not,—the second is that it should be meant to 
keep them, and a too large proportion of such 
edifices of to-day ignore utterly this consideration. 
A library should be the nearest possible approx- 
imation to a fire-proof building. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A. CUTTER. 


2. RECORD OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences together. } 
A. Library economy, history, and reports. 
MICHIGAN STATE Lis. Report of the librarian 
for 1877 and 78. Lansing, 1878. 10+ [2]+ 
6op. O. 
Accessions go21 v. total 52,962. 
NARDI, Prof. de. Biblioth. Naz. di Brera; con- 
futazione della dichiarazione dell Cav. Ghiron. 
Milano, tip. Guglielmini, 1878. 14 p. 8°. 501. 


Sutto, L.  Istrazione pratiche per la istitu- 
zione delle biblioteche rurali circolanti, proposte 
ai municipij ed ai maestri. Treviso, litogr. istit. 
Turazza, 1878. 8°. 

The burning of a library.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 
14, 1879. 

“It is not often that the world has to lament the loss of eighty 
thousand volumes destroyed by fire. Such fate has overtaken 


the Birmingham and Midland Institute. . . . We are 
consoled by the reflection that the loss is mainly local, and 
that the invention of printing has rendered it of comfy ively 
little importance to the world at large. . . . It is a 


pleasant thought that no book of decided practical value can 
again become scarce. 

“Good libraries are of slow growth. Money will do much 

in bringing together speedily a great collection, but it is age 
alone which can give it flavor and provide it with rarities, 
whether 1 or of absolute utility. The library, like 
a picture, can only grow mellow through time. This alone 
can attach to shelves and sheltering alcoves those associations 
which charm and stimulate those who haunt them. Part of 
the fame of a great library is due to the memory of those 
great men who, for ¢ ion after g , have pur- 
sued their researches within its populous walls. 
The loss of the Birmingham Library is a lesson to us on 
this side the ocean of the necessity of providing absolutely 
safe structures for our own precious collections, many of which 
are undoubtedly in constant danger of conflagration, and are 
not contained in structures worthy of being called fire-proof at 
all. Only lately a town library of considerable importance in 
Massachusetts was destroyed by fire. The chances are that 
these small collections, mostly the fruit of private liberality, if 
once lost will never be replaced; while many colleges, if they 
should lose their libraries, would find the work of replacing 
them long and harassing.” 


Our Public Library ; economy in its management 


considered.  Bosto ‘ald suppl. Dec. 14. 


1% col. 

The public libraries of America; [signed] W. E. 
A. Axon.—Companion to the [ British] almanac, 
1879. 22 p. 

** Among the secular agencies that have contributed to the 
well-being of the United States, the most potent have been 
the common schools and the public libraries. The history of 
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libraries in America indicates a ‘ broadening down’ of interest 

in literature and science, until it is no longer the exclusive 

possession of a caste, but is to a large extent ‘ understanded of 

the common people. 

Revue de la vente de la biblioth,. d’ Amb, Firmin 
Didot ; par L. Techener.—Bul. du bibliophile, 
1878, p. 269-350. 

The State Library.—Maine farmer, Nov. 16. 1 
col. 


About 50 persons by law and others by the permission of the 
librarian can use this library. ‘ $500 is by law appropriated 
annually to the purchase and binding of books—a sum so 
meagre that it is no wonder the library is poor in all the 
authorities of recent scientific investigation and current thought, 
that hundreds of books are shabby and many withdrawn from 
use for want of being re-bound, and that a mass of pamphlets 
and documents are heaped about in utter confusion because 
there is no provision for their arrangement and proper preser- 
vation. 

“The strength of the library is, properly enough, in law, and 
its collection of State, United States and English reports is 
highly creditable. Aside from this it may be safely said that 
no one department of knowledge is even decently represented. 

“ The library has almost nothing concerning the history of 
Maine, and not even a fudl and complete set of the documents 
which the State has itself printed! But the last novel of the 
* No Name’ series will probably be found upon its shelves, if 
it is not in the hands of some school-girl who has given to the 
librarian a ‘ written appligation setting forth good reasons’ 
why she should have it, provided the librarian has felt it ‘ safe’ 
to deliver said book to said school-girl. And just this class of 
books, by actual count, will be found to exceed by fifty per 
cent. the books in any other department, law alone excepted. 

“ In bibliography it has next to nothing. One might look 
in vain for the last number of the Library journal or the Bul- 
letin of the Boston Public Library. 

“ The entire library needs to be re-arranged. Purchases of 
books should be made from time to time throughout the year, 
whenever a notable work comes from the press; not once a 
year, as we believe is now the case, just before the Legislature 
assembles, that the friends of representatives may have fresh 
novels to read. The State documents in the library should be 
arranged, the deficiencies supplied, and the whole indexed. 
No cheap fiction should be allowed upon the shelves of the 
library. Its use should be freely given, under judicious rules, 
to every citizen of the State. Liberal appropriations for the 
purchase of new books of decided value and importance, for 
the binding of books, and the classification and proper keep- 
ing of pamphlets should be made. A slip or card catalogue — 
the only efficient and practical catalogue ever devised — should 
be at once made of every book and pamphlet and document 
within the library. Larger and better accommodations for the 
books of the library should be provided at the earliest day.” 


B. Catalogs of libraries. 


BROOKLYN LiBRaARY. Catalogue, authors, titles, 
subjects, and classes. Pt. 2: D-M. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1878. p. 401-802. sm. F. 

It is not necessary to say anything in praise of this excel- 
lent catalog, of which the ad pt. is, like the rst part, a monu- 
ment of untiring labor, and capable of affording the very 
greatest assistance in promoting the studious use of a popular 


library. 


GREAT BRITAIN. INDIA Catal. of 
Arabic mss. by O: Loth, (See JOURNAL, v. 2, 
p. 30178.) 

The Academy, Oct. 12, has a notice (1% col.) by S. Lane 

Poole 

WINTERTHUR, STADTBIBLIOTHEK. Katalog, 3. 
Bd., hrsg. v. Dr. Geilfus u. Bibliothekar Hafner. 
Winterthur, 1878. 640 p. 8. 5.50 fr. 

WISCONSIN STATE Hist. Soc, Catalogue of the 
library. Vol. 4 (2d sup.); prep. by Dan. 5. 
Durrie and Is. Durrie. Madison, Wis., 1878. 


7590p. O. 

Additions (Aug. 1, 1875, to Aug. 1, 1878) about 15,000 v 
and pm., total about 80,000 v. and pm. Dictionary; single 
col.; med. titles; no type distinctions, excepting s. c. for 
headings; initial caps. freely used; indention instead of repe- 
tition of same initial word (as Report, Review, Socicty). The 
arrangement seems clear and excellent, and the workmanship 
accurate. LE j 
The Mercantile Library (N. Y.]. Wanted: An 

index.—N. Y. Tribune, Dec. (7). 

“It is true that the card catalogues, now introduced, greatly 
benefit the readers who can afford the time that is consumed 
by a journey to the library for consultation,—a journey, how 
ever, which is wasted in the event of the book sought for not 
being contained therein, and which would be saved if a cata- 
logue could have been consulted at home. I speak from 
experience, as I should have been saved many a journey if I 
had been enabled to consult at my own residence a complete 
list of the books. No catalogue of it has been published since 
the last supplement in 1872. During the past six years the 
number of books in the library has been increased one-third 
and it is certainly high time that a new general catalogue 
was forthcoming. One has been promised for the last year or 
two, but on inquiry I cannot find that it has yet got much 
beyond the land of promise. As the immediate sale for such 
a key to the knowledge stored up in a library must be suffi- 
cient to cover the outlay [*), there certainly can be no excuse 
for delay on the ground of pecuniary difficulties. 

“A Twenty Years’ Sunscriper.” 

“The Curators of the Bodleian have entrusted 
the Rev. W: Dunn Macray, M. A., with the com- 
pilation of the Catalogue of the Latin mss. which 
have not been catalogued by Mr. Coxe, viz., the 
Digby and Bodleian collections, with some late 
additions.” 

The well known book-collector, H: Huth, who 
died suddenly Dec. 10, “ began,” says the 7 %mes, 
“eight years since to compile a cafalogue rarsonné 
of his extensive library, and with the assistance 
of two bibliographical experts had not only 
completed it in manuscript but had himself 
superintended the printing of it with the most 
scrupulous care till the very day of his death, his 
last act before he reached home having been to 
give directions about 

“In Worcester College [Oxford], Mr. Wallace 
has done a good work by publishing a catalogue 
of the books relating to classical archwology in the 
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library there. This special collection is only of 
recent date, and is, of course, quite incomplete at 
present, but Iam glad to notice that along with 
more solid works care is taken to secure the more 
important of the numerous dissertations published 
on the Continent, a branch of literature in which 
even the Bodleian was till lately extremely defi- 
cient. It should be added that every facility is 
given for the use of the library by outsiders.” —A 


c. Bibliography. 


Basi, Melchiorre. Marchetti de Padua; studio 
bibliog. anal. Padora, tip. Giammartini, 1878. 
34 p- 16° lith. plate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE. (Pages 194-251 of Buisson, F. 
Dictionnaire de pédagogie, Paris, 1878. 0.) 
French educational literature arranged chronologically, with 

an index of authors. 

CLEMENT DE Ris, Ze comte L. La typographie 
en Touraine, 1467-1830. Paris, Techener, 1878. 
1119p. 8°. 

J., avd J. Dict. bibliog. de 
la Garance; av. préf. par J. Girardin. Paris, 
Lacroix, 1878. 31-+72p. 8. 12 pl. 

D., A. B. Un bibliophile chalonnais au 
siécle. Chalons-sur-Marne, Thouille, 1878. 30 
p. 8. Post. (Only 100 cop., not in the trade.) 

DEROME, L., dibliothécaire la Bibl. de l’ Univ. 
(Sorbonne). Le luxe des livres. Paris, Rou- 
veyre, 1878. 18°. 5§ fr. On parchment, 8o fr., 
Japan paper, 40 fr., China paper, 25 fr., What- 
man, 12 fr., printed in 2 colors, 25 fr.) 

Contents. Avant-propos.—Le luxe des livres.—Le mal 
qu'on a dit des livres. — Du prix et de la condition des livres. 
— Pourquoi le prix des livres anciens est élevé.—S' il est vrai 
qu'il n'y aura bientét plus de livres rares A recuillir. 
Diecerick, Alph. Liste des ouvrages, mémoires, 

et notices concernant I’histoire de la ville 

d’Ypres, pub. depuis 1830. Ypres, Simon- 

Lafonteyne, 1878. 48p. 8°. 2 fr. 

Doven, O. Clément Marot et le psautier hugue- 
not; étude hist., lit., musicale, et bibliog. Tom. 
1. Paris, imp. nat., 1878. 12-+4-746p. 8°. 

HeELMKEN, F: Theod. Handbuchlein d. kathol. 
Predigtliteratur. 2. Heft, 1865-78. Kéln, 
Boisserée, 1878. 22p. 8°. Im. 

LIANOVISANI, L: _Bibliografia melo-drammatica. 
Milano, Ricordi, 1878. 44p. 8. 11. 

Lése, Ernst Conon. Altenburgica; Uebers. d. 
Lit. z. Gesch. des Herzogthums Sachsen-Alten- 
burg. Alt., Schnuphase, 1878. 72 p. 8°. Im. 


MEULEN, R. vander. Alph. naamlijst van boeken 
ens. die 1863-75 in Nederland uitgegeven zijn. 
Amst., C. L. Brinkman, 1878. 2 1. + 1249 p. 4°. 


Noticed by F: Muller in Nienwsdi. voor d. bockhandel, 4 
Oct. (4 col.). He maintains that the Dutch booksellers have 
in the five alphabets of Arrenberg, de Jong, Brinkman, and 
van der Meulen, which cover the literature of a hundred years, 
a better bibliographical apparatus than the English, the French, 
or even the Germans. I may say in passing that Leypoldt 
and Jones's “‘ American catalogue,” when its subject volume 
is completed, will leave our book-trade no cause to envy the 
Dutch in this regard. 

The Register is systematically arranged with an index of 
subjects, a form which has lately been adopted forthe A. L. A 
catalog 

Herr Muller gives some interesting statistics of the Dutch 
book production. In the last 25 years Theology has 8500 
titles, Law and government 3500, Medicine 1400, Science 1500, 
History 1800, Commerce goo, Technology 500, Literature 
4000 (800 Dutch novels, 1700 translated novels), Fine arts 220, 
Music 250, Anecdotes, Dance and Toast books 600, Classics 
220, Philos. 70, Freemasonry 50. Muller is by no means 
pleased with the showing, especially with the small numbers in 
Commerce, on which their state was built, and Art and the 
Classics, in which it was formerly so famous. Muller points 
out some curious mistakes in the classification, such as 
putting Erasmus’ “ Praise of folly” among the Greek classics, 
and also in Protestant dogmatic theology, Allan Kardec’s 
“Gospel according to spiritualism” under Systematic theol- 
ogy, Krummacher’s “Sermons” under Exegetic theology, 
and “Pimentel on probabilities” under Insurance. 


MEULEN, R. vander. Alph. naamlijst van boeken, 
enz. die 1850-75 in Nederland uitgegeven of 
herdrukt zijn, ez. 2. afd.: Wetenschappelijk 
register. Amst., C. L. Brinkman, 1878. 4°. 
Reviewed by Th. J. 1. Arnold, ni Niewwsédi. voor d. boekhan- 

del, Oct. 11 (4 col). Arnold remarks that there are two main 

systems of classification followed by bibliographers,—the 

French and the German,—the first practical but unscientific, 

the second more scientific but very unpractical. Meulen has 

adopted neither, but has made one for himself, in which Arnold 
proceeds to find the faults which every classifier can so easily 
find in any other classifier’s system. 

MEYLAN, A. J: J. Rousseau; étude bibliog., crit. 
et hist. Berne, Haller, 1878. 133 p. 8. 2 fr. 
An ed. in German, #éid. 152 p. 8°. 2 fr. 

Monr, L: Die periodische Fachpresse d. Typo- 
graphie s. w. Strassb., Schultz u. Comp., 
1879 [1878]. 41.435 p. 8°. (100 cop. for 
sale. ) 

Repfr. from the Annalen d. Tyfog. 

NoreEs pour servir une bibliog. frangaise de I’as- 
surance sur la vie; par un employé de la Comp. 
d’Assur. Gén. sur la Vie. Paris, imp. V* 
Renou Maulde et Cock, 1878. 144 p. 8°. 

Notices bibliog. sur les écrivains de la Congrég. 
de la Mission; par un prétre de la méme Con- 
grég. Sér. 1. Angouléme, imp. Baillarger, 
1878. 7+331 p. 8. 

OruMER, Gust. Vademecum des Literaturfreun- 
des; Zusammenst. d. wissenswiirdigsten Er- 
scheinungen a. dem Gebiete d. Gesam. Werke 
u. Schénen Lit., vorzug. d. dtschn, v. Anbeginn 
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bis zur Gegenwart, nebst genauer Angabe d. 
Preise u. Verleger sowie kurzen biog. u. bibliog. 
Notizen. 3. ganzlich umgearb. Aufl. Hanno- 
ver, Cruse, 1878. 8+664p. 8°. 8m. 
Previous eds. were called ‘‘ Vademecum des Sortimenters.” 

Praised by Petzholdt. 

Rocagvaly, Félix. Catalogue of prohibited books. 
(/n his L’esprit révolutionnaire avant la Révo- 
lution. 1878.) 

Fifty pages closely printed in double columns. 

Scumip, G: Die Wallenstein-Literatur, 1626- 
1878; bibliog. Studie. Beilage zum 1. Hefte 
d. Mittheil. des ver. f. Gesch. d. Deutschen in 
Béhmen, 17. Jahrg. Prag, 1878. 1 1.,79p. 8°. 
780 nos. systematically arranged. 

SeYDEL, A. Special-Katalog f. meehan. Techno- 
logie, einschl. aller Hiilfswissensch. 5. Aufl. 
1. Oct. Berl., Seydel, 1878. 41.+135 p. 
Systematically arranged with alph. indexes. 

Vuy, Jules. Imprimeurs et libraires de Savoie ; 
notes bibliog. Annecy, imp. Perrisin et C'*, 
1878. 3o0p. 8°. 

From the Revue savoisienne. 

ZAMBRINI, Francesco. Le opere volgaria stampa 
dei sec. 13 ¢ 14 descritte. Ed. 4. accresc. Bo- 
logna, Zanichellixu878. 2 1.-++-56+1174 p. 4°, 
24 m. 

First pub. as appendix to the “‘ Collez. di opere ined. o rare 
dei primi tre sec. della lingua pub. per cura della R. Com. pe’ 
Testi di Ling. nella Prov. dell’ Emilia.” 

Aus d. Sammlung v. Initialen u. Druckversierun- 
gen da. German. Museums ; v. A. Essenwein.— 
Anz. f. Kunde d. dtschu Vorseit, 1878. p. 33-42, 
68-76, 132-35, 214-16, 324-27. 

Flugschriften tib. F: L: Schrider u, seine Familie; 
¢. bibliog. Sammlung ; v. Hermann Uhde. Ar- 
chiv. f. Litgesch., V. 7, p. 201-22. 

124 NOs., 1755-1816. 

Les impressions microscopigues, par L. Mohr.— 
Miscel. bibliog., No. 10. 

La littérature frangaise en Espagne, 1874-78; 
[par] X.— Polydbiblion, Sept., Nov. 6% +2 p. 

Pseudonyms (concluded).— Literary world, Dec., 
1878. 2p. 

Table of the literature of meteorology as affecting 
famines; by Corn. Walford, p. 501-15 of the 
Famines of the world, past and present; by 
Corn. Walford.— Fournal of the Statist. Soc., Sept. 


“ Following these is a still more remarkable table of the 


Literature of earthquakes, comets, storms, etc., commencing 
with a work of Aristotle, repub. in Paris in 1493, under the 
title ‘ De inundatione Nili.’ A noteworthy fact, as shown by 
this bibliography, is the small number of works written in this 
century compared with those of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The earthquake of 1580 gave rise to nine works pub. in Lon- 
don, whilst thirty-four are recorded for 1756, the year after the 


Lisbon earthquake. Mr. Walford has in his private library 

‘some 30,000 volumes, tracts, and pieces.” ""— Nation, Jan. 2 

Universal catalogue of printed books ; evidence 
taken before the committee [of the Society of 
Arts ].—Journal of the Society of Arts. Aug. 
23,30, 44+54+ Pp. 

We can only notice summarily the appearance 
of Bibl. hist., hist.-nat., med.-chirurg., philol., and 
theol. for the 1st half of 1878. 

Mme. de Krudener’s Valérie, published in the 
Petite biblioth. de luxe, Paris, Quantin, and 
Boufflers’ Contes have a_ bibliography, and so 
probably have other v. in the same series, 

D. 

VERZEICHNISS d. in den Schriften d. Schles. Ges. 
f. vaterl. Cultur 1864-76 enthaltenen Aufsatze, 
geord, n. den Verfassern in alph. Folge. Bres- 
lau, 1878. 5op. 8°. Im. 


PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY. 


PSEUDONYMS. 
Mary Barrett.—The real name of the author of 
the story of “ William the Silent, and the Neth- 


erland war” (Boston, 1869), and other juveniles, 
is Mary O. Nutting. 

Camille Lorrain.—Fean Sans-Peur.— The death 
is reported, on the 18th of October, of M. Hippolyte 
Babou. He has contributed to Parisian journals 
under the pseudonym “Camille Lorrain.” He 
has also used the pseudonym “ Jean Sans-Peur.”’ 

Aristarchus Newlight.—* Historic certainties 
respecting the early history of America "(L., 1851). 
Archbishop Richard Whately. 

Philochristus.—The author of “ Memoirs of a 
disciple of the Lord” (L., 1878) is Edwin Abbott 
Abbott. 

J. B. Selkirk.—James Brown, of Selkirk, has 
published (L., 1878) “Ethics and esthetics of 
modern poetry,” essays w hich appeared in part in 
Blackwood and the Cornhi//. 

Tracy Towne.—“ Pen and pencil sketches” 
(Boston, 1878). Mrs. E. W. Sawtelle. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS 

The criminal code bill. Considerations by an 
habitual criminal (L., 1878). Charles John 
Darling. 

Notes of Eastern travel; being selections from 
the diary of a lady. Printed in aid of the Bazaar 
for the Blackley Unitarian Sunday School, April, 
1874 (Manchester). Mrs. Harry Rawson, of 
Manchester. W: E. A. A. 
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Scintilla juris. By 09% Egg. 
(L., 1877). Charles John Darling. 

Social etiquette of New York (N. Y., 1879 
[1878]). Mrs. Abby Buchanan Longstreet. 

Tacitus and Bracciolini (L., 1878). The author 
is John Wilson Ross. This has been erroneously 
attributed, in English papers, to William W. 
Capes. 

Within, without and over, or memorials of the 
earnest life of Henry C. Hall (Northampton, 
1878). Amanda H. Hall. 

Work about the Five Dials (L., 1878). Attrib- 
uted to the Hon. Maude Alethea Stanley. 

NOTES. 

The Nottingham Free Public Libraries has 
added to its First Supplement to the Catalogue of 
the Lending Library a short list of assumed names 
to authorship, compiled by J. P. Briscoe, Principal 
Librarian. 

Bayard Taylor’s name is often found in cata- 
logues James Bayard Taylor. The Wilmington 
Commercial has recently printed the following 
statement by Mr. Taylor: “I was named by my 
parents,” he said, “simply ‘ Bayard,’ after James 
A. Bayard, the grandfather of your Senator. As 
a boy of 16 or 17, I sometimes attached ‘J’ (never 
James) to my name, foolishly thinking it would 
look better. When my first volume of poems 
came out, Rufus Griswold, my first literary friend, 
put ‘James Bayard Taylor’ on the title page, and 
the small private edition was printed before I 
could correct it. The matter was an annoyance 
to me then, and has been ever since. I felt bound 
to retain the ‘J,’ however, until I was 21, and 
became legally responsible for my signature. Then 
I dropped it instantly, and have never since used 
anything else than my original and only true 
name.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


CATALOGING PIECEMEAL.—I esteem this a 
mistake. The most delicate work in cataloging is 
making out the brief titles. To puta title cover- 
ing an entire page into one short line, requires 
the best ability. This can be done only when the 
cataloger has clearly in mind the full title to be 
abridged, and if he know something about the 
book as well, his task will much more likely be 
well done. He ought, therefore, to assign the 
classification and make the brief title immediately 
after he makes or revises the full title, when he 
knows most about the book. If he make a short 


title first and leave the long one till he has more 
leisure, he is much less likely to get the short one 
just right. 

CLARENDON IN MS.—I indicate the heavy cata- 
log face or Clarendon type in my ms. by writing 
the words in a larger hand, or better, in heavier 
lines. More pressure on the pen produces the 
same effect as the catalog face type in print. A 
waving line is used by some in sending ms. to 
printer, to designate this type. 

CLASSIFICATION WANTED.— Will some one give 
in the JOURNAL a classification for the clippings 
and notes which I have accumulated during sev- 
eral years of collecting on library economy and 
bibliography? I have Personals, Catalogs, Re- 
ports, Laws and Regulations, about Location, 
Buildings, Fixtures, Cataloging, Indexing, Charg- 
ing Systems, Shelf Arrangement, and a score of 
other subjects. I want a classification on which 
to arrange them all. H. M. 

DEVELOPING INTEREST.—We venture to quote 
from a private letter, recently received from Sir 
Redmond Barry, President of the Public Library at 
Victoria, what he says of a plan, which he has set 
on foot, for creating a greater interest in that 
institution among the people of Melbourne. “En- 
closed you will find,” he says, “some critiques 
published in our Melbourne newspapers, giving 
particulars of rare and choice works in our library. 
As the general public are not acquainted with the 
extent and value of our literary resources, we have 
adopted the system of having an exhibition of cer- 
tain of them on given subjects once a month. 
Gentlemen of the press attend, inspect and write 
such reviews of them in the journals as induce 
people to visit us; and when reprinted as broad- 
sides, these notices are distributed widely and 
serve as bulletins of our progress. You will 
observe there is a sufficient variety in the mode of 
treating the reviews to attract attention. One feat- 
ure, however, has not been dwelt on hitherto as 
much as is desirable. It is that on such occasions 
we display the latest publications which have 
reached us from all the countries of Europe and 
America, which are on our tables in six weeks 
after they have issued from the press.” These 
excerpts, which are of considerable length, all 
bear evidence of the high appreciation which the 
labors of Sir Redmond Barry in behalf of that 
institution in which so large a share of his interests 
centres, have caused to be extended to him. J. W. 

LEARNING THE Ropes.— We commend heartily 
to aspirants for librarianships the following exam- 
ple: “When I commenced my library work, I 
began with the simplest thing to be done about the 
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building, doing it with my own hands, until I 
understood it practically and thoroughly. I went 
in this way through all the different departments, 
from opening the building in the morning to the 
selection and purchase and cataloging of the books. 
As a result, I got at my own proper share of the 
work some months later, but I knew just what 
work I needed to attend to personally, and I 
knew of every other kind of work, when it was 
properly done, how long it ought to take, and 
just what kind of a person could do it most suc- 
cessfully. I was more nearly in the position of a 
librarian who had grown up from a boy familiar 
with all the departments. I attribute much of my 
success in managing my large number of assist- 
ants to the preliminary training to which I sub- 
jected myself.” 

LEDGER INDEXING.— Where several accounts 
or lists are kept in one book, it is often annoying 
to turn the leaves to find where any matter begins. 
For a great number there would be a regular 
index, but for only five or ten, a better way is often 
to paste a bit of paper on the first leaf of each sub- 
ject, projecting beyond the edge of the leaves, and 
on this to write the subject word. The effect is 
similar to the commen index in the front of a 
ledger, and most people are familiar with the 
device. The slips should not be one above the 
other, but scattered down the side of the page. 
Stiff, sized paper peels off easily. A good way is 
to fold a rather thin, strong, linen paper like a 
clothes-pin, pasting it on both sides the leaf. 

MARKING APPROVAL OR REJECTION.— In adopt- 
ing the excellent plan recommended, v. 3, p. 78, of 
marking things approved with blue pencil, and the 
things condemned with red, it is convenient to 
make a waving line instead of using a ? where 
there is doubt; ¢. g., a book that may possibly be 
wanted, mark with a waving blue line, showing 
that the doubt is on the 4/ue or favorable side. 


SELF-INDEXED PApeRS.—In pinning together 
(sometimes, perhaps, in pasting) a package of 
papers with various headings, it is very convenient 
to let each one project one line beyond the one 
above it. When pinned in this way, each heading 
shows without turning the leaves. Such a pack- 
age takes more room. If the papers are short or 
there are many of them, a pin will have to be 
inserted whenever the top line of the one on top 
falls over the bottom line of the one at the bot- 
tom. This is really a modification of the com- 


mon ledger-index principle. A glance shows to 
which leaf to open to find what is wanted. In 
certain kinds of library work, it has proved very 
convenient. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
UNITED STATES. 


WHat LIBRARIANS ARE ABOUT.—“*A good 
many works of supererogation in the literal though 
not the popular acceptation of the term, are now 
being accomplished in a quiet way by librarians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Poole, for example, 
of the Chicago Public Library, is making rapid 
progress in preparing the new edition of his 
‘Index of Periodicals,’ and in this labor of love 
he is assisted by nearly every librarian in the 
United States, and by nineteen among those of 
England and Scotland. Mr. Cutter, of the Boston 
Atheneum, while contributing monthly to the 
Library Journal many pages of painstaking notes 
on current bibliography, is also, we understand, at 
work on the bibliography of the Devil (though he 
is perhaps the last man to whom it could be a 
labor of love); Mr. Perkins, of the Boston Public 
Library, has just finished his ‘Check List of 
American Local History’; Mr. Hildeburn, of the 
Philadelphia Athenzum, is at work making a com- 
plete list for Sabin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Americana’ of 
books relating to Philadelphia; Mr. Bullen, of the 
British Museum, is compiling a complete bibliog- 
raphy of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ for a new edition 
of that book; Mr. Nicholson, of the London 
Institution, has just completed a work on the lost 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which will 
include a revised edition of its fragments; Mr. 
Laing, of the New College, Edinburgh, is preparing 
a Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
English Literature,—a labor similar to that on 
which Mr. James G. Barnwell, of the Philadelphia 
Library, has long been engaged, and in the pur- 
suit of which he has ascertained the authorship of 
over 10,000 English and American anonymous and 
pseudonymous works; and Mr. Wheatley, of the 
Royal Society, has been for some time at work 
upon an exhaustive index to a new transcript of 
Pepy’s ‘ Diary.’”""— Zhe Librarian. 

LiGHTHOUSE L1IpRARIES.—The appeal is re 
peated by the Lighthouse Board in its recent 
annual report, for contributions of books, pam- 
phlets and other reading matter suitable for 
libraries for the lighthouse keepers and_ their 
families. “The Board has gow about 1§0 libraries 
of about forty volumes each, which are sent to the 
different lighthouses, and changed from time to 
time from one station to another. The moral 
effect of these libraries upon the keepers and their 
families, the stimulus they give to their mental 
activity, and the cheerfulness infused into their 
lonely and isolated homes, add much, it is said, to 
the tone of the personnel among light keepers, and 
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aid in raising the standard of the service. The 
Board aims to establish small, permanent libraries 
at some of the larger stations during the coming 
year. A large portion of the books already on 
hand have been contributed by the public, for 
which the Board returns its thanks; but there is 
yet room for the exercise of charity toward a 
most deserving class of public servants.” 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY.—- Mr. Cox has intro- 
duced into the House a bill providing for the 
purchase of a site for the Congressional Library 
on Capitol Hill and for the erection of a fire-proof 
building for the permanent accommodation of the 
library. Mr. Spofford, states a dispatch, prefers a 
site on Judiciary Square, but the officers of the 
library will be glad of any relief from the present 
quarters. 

FREE PusLic LIBRARIES NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
—* There are besides the citizens of Philadelphia, 
thousands of persons living within forty miles of it 
who constantly share in those library privileges 
created within its borders by private beneficence. 
These persons in the cities and towns where they 
reside, have amply provided themselves with 
churches and schools. Is not the next step for 
them to take in the line of progress to provide 
themselves as communities with free public libra- 
ries? Ifin each one of these towns, some one or 
two of these thousands should be inspired to 
secure an endowment of land, a building, and per- 
haps funds for a public library, they would in the 
best manner possible be sustaining and extending 
the influence of the two great institutions of Phila- 
delphia. The subsequent maintainance of libraries 
thus partially endowed will require the enactment 
of a special law by the state of Pennsylvania, by 
which towns should be authorized to maintain 
them if necessary by taxation. So long as no such 
law is passed, Pennsylvania will not be in the same 
line with New York and Massachusetts, or Iowa 
and Texas, and nearly a dozen other states. Mas- 
sachusetts has free public libraries in nearly 150 of 
her 340 towns. For securing the passage of the 
desired law, the state will be indebted probably to 
the zeal and exertions of some single volunteer in 
or out of the legislature. If the plan should be 
entered upon, and substituted for the school library 
system, which has not been a success in other 
states, it may be found to be more economical to 
the community generally.”"— 7he Librarian. 


INDIANAPOLIS PuBLic LipraARY.—* The library 
is connected with the public school system of the 
city, and is under the general rule of the Board of 
School Commissioners. This body has committed 
the more direct government of the library, first, to 


a library committee consisting of Cyrus C. Hines, 
Joseph J. Bingham, H. G. Carey, and Robert 
Browning, and second, to a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee of which Oscar C. McCulloch, Myron W. 
Reed, Oscar B. Hord, and Charles H. Raymond 
are the present members. These gentlemen mect 
once a month to make purchases of new books, 
and to give directions for the government and 
prosperity of the institution.” 

WOoRCESTER FREE LIBRARY. — Mr. S. S. Green, 
Worcester’s well-known and popular librarian, 
offered to the Board to accept $2000 instead of 
$2500, for 1879, though it was understood a vote 
would continue the old rates. The offer was 
accepted with a vote of thanks and appreciation. 
His comprehensive letter, reviewing the library 
situation, appeared in the Worcester Spy of Jan. 
2d, and was followed Jan. 4th by a letter from a 
citizen protesting against Mr. Green’s too generous 
course. 

HINGHAM (Mass.) Pustic LiprAry.—The 
Hingham Public Library, containing 5000 volumes, 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 4. The building was 
presented to the town about ten years ago by the 
late Albert Fearing, and cost about $15,000. The 
fire was caused by a defective flue. Building, 
fixtures and books were nearly or quite covered by 
insurance. 

MINNESOTA.— Ex-Gov. Alex. Ramsey has given 
to the State Historical Society, at St. Paul, a library 
of documentary and archival works, state papers, 
statistics, bound pamphlets on social science topics, 
bound newspapers, etc., numbering over 1000. 
They were the gatherings of a number of years in 
Congress. j. F. W. 

DEDHAM (Mass.) LipRARY.— In °78, 22,214 v. 
were issued, a daily average of 113; 316 v. added, 
making a total of 6456 v. Total payments of year, 
$1740.87. The library has a permanent fund of 
$88.00, which shows the right spirit, if not a large 
bank balance. 

Mr. Jacos D. Moore succeeds J. Austin Ste- 
vens as Librarian of the N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

It is reported from Berlin that Bayard Taylor’s 
Goethe collection of rare volumes will shortly be 
sold. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


DeaTH OF Mr. HENRY HuTH.—We regret to 
announce the sudden death of Mr. Henry Huth, 
Dec. 11, at his town residence at 30 Prince’s Gate, 
London. He was the chief partner of the well- 
known firm of merchants, Frederick Huth & Co., 
and on the day of his death had attended the office 
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in the city as usual. Mr. Huth was a thorough 
man of business, but was better known in the 
world of letters as the collector of one of the 
most remarkable private libraries in Europe. His 
great wealth enabled him to secure the finest and 
rarest works and ms. which came into the market, 
and as regards English dramatic and poetical liter- 
ature alone the Huth collection is perhaps with- 
out a rival. He carried on his favorite pursuit 
while for some years resident in Mexico, and a few 
of the choicest specimens in his collection were 
obtained in that country. During the last 30 
years it had been his practice nearly every evening 
to walk home from the city, and on his way to call 
on the principal dealers in rare books, who were 
always careful to give him the first sight of what 
was most rare and precious among their recent 
acquisitions. The deceased gentleman had all the 
fastidious taste of a French amateur, and his books 
are remarkable for their extraordinarily choice 
condition. Eight years ago a complete printed 
catalogue of the library was begun by Mr. Ellis 
(of Messrs. Ellis & White, Bond st.) and Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt; we understand that the work will 
be completed and issued without 
It is not yet Known whether the library 
H: R. T. 


unnecessary 
delay. 
will be sold or retained by the family. 


British MuseuM.—Having to show one’s 
reading-ticket every time one entered the Reading- 
Room has long been protested against by those 
using the British Museum. It is said that besides 
numerous less distinguished readers who have been 
turned away because they had forgotten to bring 
their tickets, on one occasion no less a person than 
the principal trustee, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was refused admittance on this account. We are 
glad to learn that a new regulation permits unchal- 
lenged entry to all persons who are known to the 
door-keepers. 

It is no secret that experiments have lately been 
made with a view to lighting up the Reading-Room 
in the evening by means of the electric light. It 
would be an immense benefit if this could be 
carried into effect. Under the present system of 
“no lights,” the library is closed at 6 o’clock from 
May to August, at 5 o’clock during March, April, 
September and October, and at 4 o'clock from 
November to February. H: R, T. 


SUNDAY OPENING ResuLTsS.—The Sunday uses 
of Free Libraries received an excellent illustration 
recently, as we learn from the Academy, when Mr. 
W: E. A. Axon conducted a party of forty bota- 
nists, chiefly of the artisan class, to the Manchester 
Free Library, which has a good collection of books 
on the favorite science of the Lancashire workmen. 
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In the evening, the visitors, who are members of 
the United Field Naturalists’ Society, held a 
meeting in the rooms of the Manchester Botanists’ 
Axon 
sketching the history of botanical books. 


Association, when Mr. gave an address 
It was 
decided to print this for the use of the members as 
a concise guide to the botanical literature in the 
Manchester Free Library. In this connection we 
may mention the recent establishment of a Crypto 
gamic Society in the cotton metropolis. As a 
mark of their appreciation of the services which it 
has rendered to local science, the members of this 
association are preparing an album of mosses for 


presentation to the Manchester Public Library. 


LocaL LITERATURE COLLECTIONS.—Mr. W. 
H. Allnutt, of the Bodleian Library, has printed 
for private circulation the paper on “ Printers and 
Printing in the Provincial Towns of England and 
Wales,” which he read at the Oxford meeting. In 
the hope of obtaining additional information from 
owners of locally printed books, he has appended 
a list of 230 places in England and Wales, possess- 
ing printing-presses before the beginning of the 
present century. A thousand pamphlets relating 
to London have recently been purchased by the 
committee of the Guildhall Library from the pam 
phlet catalogue of Mr. Clement Palmer, of Lower 
Clapton. From the same collection nearly 1300 
tracts concerning Oxfordshire have been obtained 
for the Bodleian Library. 


MANCHESTER.—The twenty-sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Manchester Free Libraries has just 
been issued. The committee report the continued 
usefulness of the institutions under their charge, 
and give ample statistics in proof. The opening 
of the libraries on Sundays is of too recent a date 
to be included in these details, but the committee 
ad interim “report that the public have highly 


’ 


appreciated the advantages offered them.” An ar- 
rangement of a mutually advantageous character 
has been made with the English Dialect Society, 
by which its small collection of books has been 
deposited in the City Library as the nucleus 
round which it is hoped a really adequate Dialect 
Library will hereafter grow. A similar arrange 
ment has been made with the Manchester Statisti- 
cal Society. This society is older than its bigger 
brother of London, and in return for shelf-room 
and librarian’s service has undertaken to make 
continuous additions to the literature of political 
economy and statistics, in which the Manchester 
Free Library is already strong, particularly in 
tracts and pamphlets. It is naturally weaker in 
the publications of foreign societies and statistics. 


The municipality of Manchester now owns 141,482 
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volumes. It is estimated that there have been 
over two million visits during the year to the 
news-rooms and libraries. —Academy. 

LUTHER LITERATURE.—The Curators of the 
Taylorian Library have recently succeeded in 
obtaining the greater part of the duplicates of the 
“ Luther-Pamphlets ” which formerly belonged to 
the University Library at Heidelberg. The newly 
acquired set, together with those original editions 
of Luther’s writings which have been collected in 
former years, now represents a series of nearly 400 
pamphlets of Luther, mostly printed before the 
great Reformer’s death,— probably the richest col- 
lection of its kind existing in England. 

SIGNET LipRARY.—We learn that Mr. T: G. 
Law is one of the candidates. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Law’s secession from the Catholic 
Church and priesthood has recently excited much 
attention in religious circles. A man of great 
general culture, he is known to have applied him- 
self very closely to biblical studies, and has besides 
special qualifications, since during his connexion 
with the Brotherhood of S. Philip Neri, he acted 
as custodian of the valuable library attached to the 
Oratory at Brompton. 

ScHooL Boarp Lipraries.—The Leicester 
school board has decided to establish a library in 
connexion with the school, having received a dona- 
tion of £200 for the purpose from Mr. Councillor 
Bennett. 


Mr. E. M. THompson has been appointed 
keeper of the ms. in the British Museum. 

CLITHEROE, an important town in the extreme 
north of Lancashire, has adopted the Free Libraries 
Act, chiefly through the exertions of the ex-mayor, 
Mr. John Mitchell. 

Tue collection of provincial poetry, chiefly 
Scottish, formed by the late Mr. Andrew Jervise, 
of Brechin, has been purchased for the Mitchell 
Library. It contains about 1400 publications. 

DEAN STANLEY, as. President of the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, delivered an address in 
the Town Hall, Dec. 17, on “The Historical 
Aspect of the U. S.,” which is reprinted in 
Macmillan’ s, in which he speaks of the system of 
public libraries for general use as “the chief glory 
of the modern institutions of the United States, as 
its almost total absence is the chief reproach to 
the metropolis of London.” 


GERMANY. 


THE town library of Miihlhausen has received a 
rich addition to its Alsatian literature in a library 
belonging to a collector of Alsace lore, M. Gérard, 
including some great rarities. 


ITALY. 


THE German Archeological Institute in Rome 
has received a valuable gift from Baron von 
Platner, son of Bunsen’s co//aborateur in his work 
on Rome. The Baron has presented to the Society 
the entire library owned by his father, which con- 
sists of some 1§00 v., dealing with Italian history, 
chronicles, topography, histories of separate cities, 
etc., many of them unique. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In asking, with the commencement of volume 4, 
the aid of those interested in extending the sub- 
scription list, and thus widening the influence of 
the JouRNAL, the publisher expresses his hope 
that the enterprise may this year be made self-sup- 
porting and its permanence assured. A very little 
of such help from each friend of library progress 
will secure this important point, and as the regular 
publication through the current volume, ¢. ¢., the 
year 1879, is guaranteed, there need be no hesita. 
tion in asking others to give it support. The pro- 
curing of one or two neighborhood subscriptions, 
especially from the smaller libraries, is the most 
direct service that can be done to the JOURNAL, 
and a word of explanation and personal influence 
is worth any number of general appeals from the 
central offices. The JOURNAL, it should be under- 
stood, depends entirely on itself for its mainte- 
nance, for it has never received (with the exception 
of the advertising pages of the Supply Depart- 
ment), nor does it intend to ask, subsidy or 
payment of any kind from the Associations, 
important as it is for the purposes of the Associa- 
tions, and as a means for the library progress 
which the Associations are intended to foster. 
The publisher desires to make this statement in 
justice to the business interest, which must look 
entirely to the future both for the security of its 
investment so far and for any profit in return. 

In reply to repeated inquiries, we announce that 
v. 3 of the JOURNAL (to which it is hoped to mail 
title and full index with the ensuing number) will 
be bound in the Association binding, the best half 
Turkey morocco, on the same special terms before 
offered, $1.00. As the regular price for this work 
is $2.00, many libraries have been glad to avail 
themselves of the special price obtained only by 
sending a large number of copies together. 
Journals may be left at either the N. Y. or Boston 
office, marked “ For Binding, from ——,” or if 
sent by express or mail, they should be addressed 
“The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co., Hartford, 
Ct.,” and marked “ For M. D.” 
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SUPERB HELIOTYPE 


Art Collections, including many of the best 
works of the most eminent Old Masters and Modern Artists. 
in every Library. 


These Heliotype Books are choice 
They should be 


Goethe Gallery. 


Representing the Female Characters of Goethe. From 
the Original Drawings of Witnetm With 
full descriptive letter-press. Large quarto, elegantly 


stamped. 


Contents: Goethe’s Muse; 
Gretchen entering the Church; Gretchen at the Shrine; 
Helena; Dorothea and the Emigrants; Hermann and 
Dorothea ; Adelheid ; Leonora ; Clirchen; Ottilie ; 


10.00, 


Lotte; Lili; Iphigenia ; 


Maidens in the Forest; Mignon; Fugenie; The Rose- 
bud; Dora; Frederika; Goethe in Frankfort; Goethe in 
Weimar 


The Millais Gallery. 


A series of Heliotype Engravings of the choicest pictures 
of J. E. Mitiats. With Biographical Sketch of Millais, 
and descriptions of the Engravings. Elegantly bound 
Large quarto. $10.00. 


The Faed Gallery. 


Containing 24 Fine Heliotype Engravings of the best 
Pictures of Tuomas Faep. With Biographical Sketch 
of the Artist, and descriptions of the Engravings. Ele- 
gantly bound. Large quarto. $10.00. 


The Dresden Gallery. 


24 Heliotypes of some of the most famous Pictures in the 
pa ee Dresden Gallery, including the Sistine Ma 
donna, the Madonna of the Meyer F amily, The Reading 
Magdalen, St. Cecilia, and other attractive pictures, by 
Raphael, Holbein, Correggio, Titian, Rubens, Rem 
brandt, Murillo, Guido, Carlo, Dolci, and other eminent 
artists. Large quarto. $10.00. 


Gallery of Great Composers. 


A series of portraits engraved on steel, from Oil Paintings, 
by Prof. Cart Jacer. With Biographical and Critical 
Notices of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner. Quarto 10.00. 


Tue Same. Smaller edition. $5.00. 


Gems of the Gray Collection. 


24 Fine Heliotypes of representative Engravings i in the 
Gray Collection belonging to Harvard University. The 
volume includes Raphael's and Galatea, 
Correggio’s St. ¢ “atherine, Guido’s Aurora, and other 
superb pictures by Caracci, "Domenic hino, Murillo, Diirer, 


Michael Angelo, and other renowned artists. Large 
quarto. $10.< 00. 
Child- Life in Pictures. 
Reynolds, 


24 ae Plates, from Correggio, Copley, 

Greuze, Lawrence, Murillo, Raphael, — other cele- 
brated painters, forming a series of charming pictures of 
Children and Child-Life. Quarto. $10.00. 


Tue Same. Smaller edition. $3.00. 
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The Ghiberti Gates. 


Thirty-three Heliotypes representing the famous Ghi- 
berti Gates of the Bapusiery of St. John at Florence. With 
descriptive letter-press by Mrs. J. A. Suxpp. Large gto. 


Seen 


Raphael Pictures. 


24 Heliotypes, representing The Visitation, The Holy 
Family (two groups), The Madonna of the Fish, and 
The Bearing of the Cross. Quarto. $10.00 
Tue Same. Smaller edition. $<.00 
Toschi's Engravings. 
From Frescoes by Correggio and Parmegiano. 24 Helio 


types, including the Madonna della Scala, Diana in the 
Chariot, the Coronation of the Virgin, groups of Cherubs 


and Angels, and eight pictures of Apostles and Saints 
Quarto. 10.00. 
Tue Same. Smaller edition. $5.00 


The Titian Gallery. 
24 Fine Heliotypes of the most famous of Titian’s Paint 
ings, including The Great Holy Family, St. Jerome in 
the Desert, The Madonna and Angels, Danaé, Magdalen, 
Venus and Cupid, with full sketch of Titian and his 
Works. Large quarto. $10.00 

Gallery of Great Artists. 
Fine Heliotype Portraits of Da Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Correggio, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Velasquez, 
Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Andrea del Sarto, 
Claude, Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Landseer, Turner, Vernet, Stuart, 
with descriptive and biographical letter-press. Large 
quarto. $10.00 


Blake's Book of Fob. 


From designs drawn and engraved by WituiaM Biaxe 
Twenty-two Plates, with Biographical Sketch of William 
Blake, and descriptions of the Engravings, by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Quarto. $10.00 
The Book of American luteriors 

By Cuarves W. Containing Views of twenty 
two striking interiors now existing in this country, and 
about thirty smaller illustrations. With descriptive letter 
press, and Essays on the Library and Dining-room 
Quarto. $10 10. 


Engravings from Landseer. 


24 Heliotypes of the most famous of Landscer’s Pictures ; 
with full account of Landseer's Life and Works. (Quarto 
| $10.00. 
Hoppin’s Sketches. 
Ups anp Downs on Lanp anp WATER 
CROSSING THE ATLANTIC 
On THe Nite. $10.00 
Tue Same. Large Prints, in portfolio. 


$10.00 


$5.00 


$25.00, 


For Sale by Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD 


Boston. 


AND COMPANY, 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


leading magazines, reviews, etc. 


CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

] ACK numbers of different Periodicals for sale, 

cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- 
ZINE DEPOT, 24 Dey ota New York. 


3; 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. Send 
I for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Perforated Library Numbers. 


‘Buns to 1000) 227 

' «> 
| 
| Per 100, 20 eta. | o 
48 
| Bans to2,000,; 255 
Per 100, 10 cts. | 
252 
. 
6825 | 


Send for Full Circular. 
P. F. VAN EVEREN, Futon Sr., New York. 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICE OF LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES. 


As announced at the first, the Supply Department holds 
the right to raise prices whenever found necessary, and 
will also reduce them when found practicable. Prices are 
assigned at first as low as consistent with the original plan 
(see page 92). We get the lowest competitive prices, and 
fix ours from them. Every new lot is the occasion to save 
in cost of manufacture if possible. Decline in price of stock, 
devising or making of new machinery, and other causes 
serve often to reduce the cost. Other causes scmetimes 
make it necessary to increase the price. Friends of the 
Association, to whom all profit from this work accrues, 
should remember that much lower prices can be given for 
similar articles, but of inferior quality or make. Libraries 
ordering everything through the Supply Department, will 
be sure of getting the best supplies as low as they can be 
had from any source. 

The following reductions are made possible and an- 


nounc 
CATALOGUE CARDS. 

Best Bristol Board Standard Cards, from $2 to $1.75 per 
thousand ; 5, 10, 15, and 20% discount on lots of 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 thousand. Postal) standard size one half larger, 
costs one half more. 

CATALOGUE CASES. 

We offer fine black walnut cases, nickel-plated trimmings, 
panelled and finished all round (except the $5 size), of first- 
class workmanship, for prices lower than we were able this 
summer to get them made by the roo. 

The $7.00 formerly $7.50, 4-drawer case, reduced to $5.00 


“ 17.50 ro-drawer case, reduced to 14.00 
 B.50 3-drawer P. size om, seduced to. 7.50 
14. oo 6 12.50 


A new 5-drawer standard deep case, holding two and one 
half times as much as the $7 case, for $8.50. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF LITERATURE OF 
THE YEAR. 


A Flistory of American 


Literature. 


By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Michigan. Vols. 
I. and II., comprising the period 1607-1765. 
Large octavo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt top, $5; half-calf extra, $9.50. 

The ‘History of American Literature,’ now 
offered to the public, is the first attempt ever made 
to give a systematic and critical account of the lit- 
erary development of the American people. It is 
not a mere cyclopedia of literature, or a series of 
detached biographical sketches accompanied by 
extracts; but an analytic and sustained narrative 
of our literary history from the earliest English 
settlement in America down to the present time. 
The work is the result of original and independent 
studies prosecuted by the author for the past ten 
years, and gives an altogether new analysis of 
American literary forces and results during nearly 
three centuries. The present volumes—a com- 
plete work in themselves—cover the whole field 
of our history during the colonial time. 

“A work of great and permanent importance.”"—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

“Its appearance will be hailed with pleasure by every 
reading man and women.”— NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“This work ought to make a new departure in studious 
labor in this country. _ It is valuable as an example as well as 
aproduct. .. From a literary point of view, it is one of 
the most — publications of the century, because it meas- 
ures and assi lace to all the good literary work that - 
been accom ish in this country during the period de 
scribed.""— Boston Post. 


“Written by a thoroughly competent scholar, who has 
examined the entire mass of Amencan writings during our 
colonial era, and has made fitting mention of every one having 
appreciable literary merit, giving such portions of these writ- 
ings as may form a terse anthology of our early literature. 

. . The work is full of information, full of results of 
critical thought, and as entertaining as a story." —Zpiscofal 
Register. 

“ Of the thorou uness, candor, and care of Prof. Tyler in 
the preparation of this work the evidence is ample. We know 

nally something of the patient labor of years that has 
| nded on it already, and the result is one upon which 
the he public is to be congratulated. In its historic complete- 
ness, in its studious mastery of the subject, in its diligent 
devotion to details, in its justness of judgment, in its flavor of 
illustration and extract, and its stately and finished style, it 
may confidently be expected to fulfil our ideal of such a his- 
tory, and that a place hitherto vacant will be occupied by it 
beyond the danger of dispossession for many years to come.’ 
— Literary World. 


For sale by all dealers, and sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 

Complete catalogues sent to libraries on appli- 
cation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


American Catalogue. 


VOL. I: AUTHORS AND TITLES; 


Parts I anp II. A—Leronarp. 


The second part of the main volume of the American Catalogue will be ready for 


delivery in a few days. 


This part covers 200 large quarto pages, and includes over 16,000 entries by 


author or title. 
This long-desired Finding List, by which any book in the market can at once be 


traced, will be faynd a necessity in the smallest establishment—saving its cost in 


sales and labor in a few months. It gives a complete alphabetical index not only 


to the Zrade List Annual, but to the catalogues of over nine hundred publishers 


and importers. 
As the edition will be limited, depending on the subscriptions to these two parts, 


copies cannot be assured except to those subscribing at once. The work is not 


stereotyped. 


Price of the Catalogue complete, including second (subject) volume, $25. Sub- 


scribers are required to deposit $5 guarantee; the first volume will then be deliver- 


ed in four parts, at $2.50 each, making $15 for the main volume of the work. If the 
guarantee is not deposited, the charge will be $4 per part, or $16 for the volume. 


Covers for binding will be furnished to subscribers on completion of the volume, 


without further charge. 


As the great cost of the work can be covered only by general support, largely 


beyond the present subscription list, the publisher hopes to have the active aid of 


those interested in placing copies with libraries, private buyers, etc. 


Prospectus, with sample pages, will be sent on application, and friends of the 


enterprise are requested to forward addresses of possible subscribers. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 


37 ParRK Row, NEw York. 
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BOSTON PUBLICATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
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REV. CHARLES BEECHER ON SPIRITUAL 
MANIFESTATIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ° 


This work attempts to reduce the teachings of Spiritualism 
to some consistent form, and investigate in a kindly spirit 
their relations to both science and religion. The work is not 
controversial in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but an 
earnest and discriminating effort at investigation. Its object 
is to discriminate between the uses and abuses of true Spirit- 
ualism, to investigate the relation of the material system to 
the spirit world, and to establish some hypothesis or theory 
which will consistently account for all known facts. 

The New York Herald says it is “likely to cause some 
commotion in orthodox circles in spite of the author's explicit 
declaration that he speaks only for himself.” 

The Danbury News says: “* Mr. Beecher’s book is prin- 
cipally occupied by an explanation of Christian dogmas made 
from a spiritualist’s point of view, and is exceedingly fair and 
perfectly temperate in tone. He shows no more favor to the 
iconoclasts among Spiritualists than the most devout deacon 
might, but he explains away a great many of the hard prob- 
lems in Christianity.” 

The Pudlisher’s Weekly says: “ Spiritualists will be glad 
of such reinforcement as he brings to their cause, which has 
had hard luck for many months past; and intelligent people 
not Spiritualists will gladly listen to a man of mind and 
character like Mr. Beecher.” 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. By 
Henry Baiantine, A. M., with an introduction by 
President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated. $2. 50. 


So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the pride 
of the world, that t value will be attached to this volume, 
iving a clear, vivid, and entertaining account of the wonder- 

1 march of a thousand miles made by the author's little 
caravan through the interior of Persia to St. Petersburg. The 
journey was made during the summer of 1875, and ts thus 
mentioned by the Evening Post: 

“A suneebie journey on horseback made by himself last 
summer, with his wife and child, through the interior of Persia, 
a distance of about a thousand miles. He took this ‘ out-of- 
the-way” course to go from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and 
thence home to New York. He left the Persian Gulf at 
Bushire, and proceeded by the way of Shiraz and the ruins of 
Persepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, and 
finally came to the Caspian Sea at a place called Resht. It 
required no small amount of courage to undertake such a trip, 
through such a dangerous region, in a private and unofficial 
capacity, with a lady in charge, and with no attendance or 
assistance, except such as the country afforded. Mr. Bal- 
lantine accomplished the task with success, though not with- 
out some perilous adventures.” 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. By H. W. 

Frencn. Full gilt, 8vo, $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly two 
hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either by birth or 
adoption. The work is beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and letter-press designs, comprising portraits of Artists, 
Engravings of their work, and in many cases original designs, 


The Danbury News Man Abroad. 
ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW. By James 


M. Batcey, author of “ Life in Danbury,” “ They All Do 
It,” etc. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
We make the following brief extracts from the hundreds of 


reviews of this most popular book to show 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT. 


_ Asseries of sketches of English life as it appears to an Amer- 
ican of quaint and somewhat original temper, regarding it 
from a point of view as much personal as national, and finding 
much to approve in the orderly and peaceful enforcement or 
rather observance of law by Englishmen, even on occasions 
| of what may seem to be opportunities of licensed disorder.— 
London Saturday Review. 


He is a keen observer. Few travelers have ever seen all 
the “telling” and “taking” sights, and fewer still have wit- 
nessed the side-splitting scenes that enliven this book. He 
remarks: “It does not pay to exaggerate when you are con- 
stantly traveling, and hable at any time to a fatal accident.” 
So doubtless these graphically described incidents and acci- 
dents, and good times generally, are true to his experience.— 
Chicago Advance. 


The book gives an insight into English ways and habits 
that makes it at once instructive and entertaining, and leaves 
a longing desire in the heart of the reader to go and see that 
part of the Old World. —Suriington Hawkeye. 


No one can read this book through without learning some- 

thing worth knowing unless he knows every thing about Great 
Britain beforehand, and in that case or any other, he will cer- 
tainly laugh often and heartily, his outbursts astonishing his 
companions unless they are aware what he is reading. —Xedi- 
gious Herald. 
_ It contains plenty of fun, but the fun is judiciously woven 
into the narrative in such a way as to amuse without wearying 
the reader, as most funny books are apt to do.—New Haven 
Register. 

The whole book, which will be read with interest by English- 
men and Americans alike, is one of the best of its kind that 
we have seen. for some time. The little shafts of satire with 
which it abounds were evidently written with a pen dipped in 
honey instead of the customary gall.—San Francisco News 
Letter. 

His humor comes in, as it ought, in that quiet way which 
indicates that it is there because its presence could not be 
helped, not as dragged in by the ears. —Chicago Standard. 


We have said that there is not a dull page in the book,— 
it is even rarer to find a book that is bright without being 
bitter, but the kindly temper of Mr. Bailey adds tly to the 
pleasure of his readers, as it does to the truth of his pictures, 
and in every way his work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of travel. —St Louis Post. 


The character of the volume has vindicated the capacity of 


specially eer for this book. 
The Philadelphia Progress says: “In its way this is a 
pioneer volume, and reflects great credit on the author, the 
publishers, and the State whose art history it celebrates.” 
The following is extracted from a long review which ap- | 
peared in the Religious Herald : 
“It was no easy task to collect the materials for such a 
work, but Mr. French had the advantages of persistency and 
husiasm, and inti acquaintance with many of the living 
artists whose biographies he has given us, and much valuable 
historical information has been served in these papers, 
which will render them permanently valuable.” 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Wu.iam Winter. 
An unique and dainty volume. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


A delightful experience of ten weeks in England and France. 
A memonial of lovely scenes and happy moments. Dedicated | 
to Whitelaw Reid, of the New York /ribune. | 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 


the author to say not only humorous things, but wise and witty 
words as well, and presents him to the public as the r 
of thoughtful powers of observation and of careful habits of 
study and investigation.—7 rey I hig. 


Mr. Bailey looks at English, Scotch, and Irish life with 
the eyes of an intelligent, unprejudiced American, and while 
he is not unpatriotic enough to decry his native land, he is 
quick to recognize the commendable characteristics of other 
countries. The volume is that difficult thing to find—a good 
book to read aloud.—Newark N. /. Press. 

In fifty-six chapters he recounts his travels and adventures, 
particularly the last, and in a pleasing c ional style he 
talks of things old and new in the most fascinating manner, 
and all along there are ripples of fun, keeping the reader smil- 
ing while he is learning about the “ old country." —Methodist 
Protestant. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
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